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Mr. Coach 


you owe it to your team 
to see the new and im- 
proved 


RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 


Our Salesmen and Distributors will show you 


the Rawlings-Zuppke line as designed by 
Coach Robert C. Zuppke 


This equipment was used by the University 
of Illinois, winners of the Big Ten Champion- 
ship. 

Also 


The Rawlings-U. S. Naval Academy Line as 
designed by Coach William A. Ingram of the 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


AND 


Other numbers that leading coaches have 
helped us design. 


INSIST ON SEEING THE RAWLINGS LINE BEFORE BUYING 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


23rd AND LUCAS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
8 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Proceedings of the Football 
Coaches’ Meeting 


INCE this issue of the JOURNAL contains the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the football coaches 
held recently in New Orleans, the editorials are omit- 
ted that there might be space for basketball. Basket- 
ball is more of an inter-institutional sport in the 
schools and colleges than any other game if considera- 
tion is given to the sport that is promoted by the 
largest number of institutions. 

Since a large number of institutions start basket- 
ball in the fall, it is the policy of the JOURNAL to 
publish articles on the technique of basketball in the 
magazine from September to April. 

The JOURNAL is pleased to publish the proceedings 
of the Football Coaches’ Association. Many of the 
JOURNAL subscribers are not members of the associa- 
tion. However, all of the football coaches will be 
interested in reading the good talks that were made 
at this meeting and in knowing what the leading men 
in the football coaching profession are thinking about. 
The Football Coaches’ Association has had splendid 
leaders in the past and is in good hands for the com- 
ing year. 

When the association was formed there were some 
who feared that the football coaches would be self- 
ishly interested in striving to secure larger salaries 
and in improving their own lot. Had the association 
concerned itself only with such matters it would have 
been worth while, but the coaches have shown that 
they are interested in the future of the game; they 
have striven to raise professional standards and have 
shown that their interest in athletics is idealistic as 
well as practical. 

“Debunking” athletics and other national institu- 
tions characterizes the spirit of the times. This is a 
healthy sign even though cynicism may be carried to 
the extreme. The Football Coaches’ Association has 
neither made extravagant claims regarding the bene- 
fits that may accrue from properly conducted college 
athletics; neither have they looked at their own game 
through smoke colored glasses. In this connection 
the editor of this magazine has been recently accused 
of viewing athletics through rose colored glasses. He 
pleads guilty to the charge. All his life he has tried 
to look for the good rather than the bad in his fellow 
men and as regards athletics, since he believes that 
there is more good than bad to be found in them and 
since he believes that participation in athletics by the 
young people of the nation is a good thing he has 
tried to sell athletics to the country. It does no good 
to wash dirty athletic linen in public, but there is no 
reason to believe that the school and college men are 
neglecting their responsibilities. 

The American Football Coaches’ Association has 
in a great many ways justified its existence; may it 
continue to prosper and may the few men who will 
necessarily carry the burden of the work have the 
sympathy and whole-hearted co-operation of the rest 
of the football coaches. 
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what is demanded in any piece of sport equipment, for 

the best results in play, is the man who has become 
expert himself in the sports for which the equipment is in- 
tended. His analysis of his own play and the factors which 
assist him to excel over others cause him to be extremely 
critical of the tools of his game. 
For this reason Wilson has gathered together a group of 
men who have proven by performance their knowledge of the 
factors which make for better play. These men advise and 
assist in the designing and perfecting of Wilson Athletic 
Equipment—in short, they constitute what is known as “The 
Wilson Advisory Board” and the incalculable value of their 
experience is built into the very structure of Wilson Equip- 
ment. ' 
When you purchase any piece of equipment bearing the signa- 
ture or endorsement of one of these men associated with the 
Wilson trade-mark, you can feel sure that you are obtaining 
equipment which is not only adequate, but which has embod- 
ied within it fine features of design which will assist you, 
also, to excel in your sport by the use cf it. 


fk IS reasonable to believe that the man who knows best 
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Basketball Energy 


ID any athlete ever go two 
halves of twenty minutes each 
at top speed? No. Occasional- 

ly a three mile sprinter has raced 
close to top speed for about fourteen 
minutes, and an exceptional man 
might come back for another two miles 
in ten minutes, using up approximate- 
ly all surplus energy in his machine. 
Why not treat our king indoor sport 
in such a light? The old saying of 
51% offense and 49% defense ought 
to be a winner. So game tactics in 
basketball might be the deciding fac- 
tor with the energy problem at stake. 
Let us consider two phases of the 
great game of basketball, handling the 
ball and handling the body. 

In the old days the double dribble 
and nine men’s ball out of bounds 
burned up the energy. The dribble 


By H. O. Page 


made for individual play and the lone 
star was the main attraction, while 
his team mates stood around waiting 
for an occasional fast break. Later 
the whole team picked up the bounce 
idea, which brought about good, bad, 
and indifferent play, as far as the 
team was concerned. Too much indi- 
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H. O. “Pat” Page was a four 
sport man at the University of 
Chicago where he later coached 
baseball and basketball and as- 
sisted in football. After a success- 
ful record at Butler he became 
head football coach at Indiana 
University, Although not coach- 
ing basketball, he continues to 
be a close student of the game. 
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vidual energy was being spent getting 
nowhere. 

There is a sound theory in coaching 
basketball and that is “the pass is 
faster than the bounce,” and might 
make for better team play. Does not 
the game need team play and do 
not the spectators want action? Is not 
the assist in baseball similar to the 
clean cut pass on the basketball court, 
and will not the time come when a 
guard will be given credit for a fine 
assist? The average coach knows the 
value of a clean cut pass, yet the star 
of a game is the basket shooter. Other 
sports such as football and baseball 
have fine balance along this line. 

The most scientific use of the bounce 
in basketball is when a guard employs 
it to regain his equilibrium when get- 
ting the ball off the back board and 
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out into the open. A single bounce 
might be necessary preceding a pass 
down the floor again. When closely 
guarded a single bounce with a side 
step might get a player clear for a 
basket shot, while about the only times 
this writer advocates a dribble is 
when the court is clear for a fast run- 
in shot; when going for a run-in shot 
a low fast bounce should be used and 
the player should shoot for the basket 
ring, if he goes down the center lane; 
when playing the near side he should 
shoot for the back board; if driving 
in on a side dribble he should make a 
single hand lay up shot, or if closely 
pressed, should go on under and hook 
up a bank shot. This handling of the 
ball is all done at top speed calling for 
an individual’s clever handling of the 
bounce. 

Recently the rules committee sug- 
gested trying out the elimination of 
the dribble, permitting a _ single 
bounce; a number of coaches were 
convinced that the pass game includ- 
ing the single bounce required very 
fine physical condition of the players 
in order to carry on for two twenty 
minute periods of play, and it might 
prove that the long pass game would 
be a winner over the short pass from 
an energy standpoint with the average 
scores about 40-30 in favor of the long 
pass game. 

Since handling the ball is the great- 
est fundamental of the game, it is 
very important to consider the ways 
and means. The objective is to play 
the game in forward territory where 
the points are scored, and too many 
outfits might be inclined to burn up 
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their energy in the wrong territory 
and not. have anything left for the 
scoring punch which really counts. 
There are many systems of play in 
basketball, yet the winner is the one 
best suited to your type of material; 
so let us consider that this factor is 
the coach’s biggest problem, especially 
when material is not plentiful. Is it 
not suicide to try and have a fast rush 
with a bunch of truck horses, or a 
long shot game without weight and 
height for a follow up, or reverse 
plays without the individual clever- 
ness of execution? 

Less time and energy are spent in 
getting the ball down the court with 
a long pass, say twenty yards, than 
any other way. Working in a high 
plane similar to football forward pass- 
ing is safer and surer, just as the bat 
is faster than the catch. For team 
work the return pass might be the 
basis for success. As in most of our 

















Diagram 2 


games there is a follow through; as 
with putting in golf and hitting in 
baseball, so likewise in basketball. It 
might be wise to follow up your pass 
as you follow up your basket shot. 

In track work a distance runner 
generally takes the shortest course. 
He doesn’t win by running in circles; 
he conserves his energy. Should not 
a basketball man drive the shortest 
distance? In guarding an opponent in 
a man for a man affair, do you run in 
circles or cut across, and who burns 
up the most energy—the offensive or 
defensive player? 

Is it not true that this fast indoor 
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Diagram 3 


game of action must be figured from 
an energy standpoint with the defen- 
sive brains a deciding factor? Should 
not a player store up energy in the 
defensive territory so as to let it out 
with a fast offensive? 


DIAGRAM I. For team on narrow 
floor. Requires height in forward 
territory, weight in guarding, and 
speed in between. Triangle system of 
passing in forward territory most ef- 
fective with very short passing; con- 
siderable floor eneygy used at medium 
speed. 


DIAGRAM II. Double spot system 
with fine balance. Good for a center 
or side line punch. Material calls for 
two tall men in forward territory fine 
on follow-ups; two husky guards with 
passing ability, one exceptional floor 
man as connecting link. A mixture of 
passing, long and then short return 
with fast breaks; not much floor en- 
ergy used. Numbers 2 and 4 are 
guards playing territory and 3 and 5 
are shooters. Number 1 most valu- 
able, equally good on both offense and 
defense, playing center lane. Game 
scores about 30. 


DIAGRAM III. Three man rush. 
Triple spot system, wide floor, and at 
times slow set play. Center man in 
forward territory is key. Game 60% 
offensive. Hitting luck of game de- 
termines score about 60-40, both teams 
at top speed. Trailing guards also 
shooters. 

DIAGRAM IV. Defensive line-ups. 
Premium on clever guarding which 
will demoralize any offensive. Oppo- 
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nents score about 20 points. Combina- 
tion of zone and man for man defense. 
Theory three guards should care for 
any four offensive men. Numbers 1, 
3, and 5 schooled in stopping open 
field runners or clever pivot men. 
Change men (do not bump heads or 
chase ducks). Officials should call the 
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offensive runs before the defensive 
tackles. 

DIAGRAM V. Killing the game of 
basketball. In professional stalls, 
would-be contestants are fined and 
booed. In amateur sport the specta- 
tor is disgusted with a lack of action, 


‘and incensed to riot if the visitors 


stall, while the under dog player is 
stirred to action and rough tactics. 
The rules have failed to aid the offi- 
cials in eliminating the so-called sci- 
entific or over-delayed offense; so it is 
up to some one to break the stall. 
Man for man is the solution, for when 
rough meets rough, it makes an even 
game. 


To break the stall. Immediately 
change from territory to man for man. 
Match your speed men and height 
against height and cleverness, and at 
times use a system of changing men 
to overcome the fast break of an indi- 
vidual. Back guards generally match 
the opponent’s back guards, while for- 
wards go against forwards. 

In stalling, avoid long cross passes 
which might be intercepted, and keep 
to side lines and corners away from 
under opponent’s basket. Number 2 
comes up and receives pass from l, 
speed man, who drives center. Num- 
ber 4 comes up and gets pass from 
either 3 or 5 and returns for a side 
line drive. To break either of these 
delayed offensive moves, the oppo- 
nents matched against 2 or 4 must 


'§ 


change men and catch drivers coming 
in to score. 

If we cannot call it a jump ball in 
due time, let us eliminate the dribble 
and make for a better team game with 
the pass faster than the bounce and 
the players’ energy the deciding 
factor. 
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Diagram 5 


Versatility in Defenses and Balance in 
Offenses in the Present Basket- 


ball Situation 


By Dr. Forrest C. Allen 


Head Basketball Coach, University of Kansas 


ball never wins against versatile 

opponents. Nowadays, a versatile 
team will use both the man-to-man 
and the zone systems on defense, and 
at least the four-man formation on 
offense. 

During the time teams are fighting 
for the winning lead in the game, the 
man-to-man defense is gaining more 
and more favor in all sections of the 
country. When in the lead, many suc- 
cessful coaches are using the zone sys- 
tem. The only possible way to get 
through a properly co-ordinated zone 
defense is to shoot over it. I try to 
impress my men with the thought that 
if the whole team should aggregate 
closely around the basket, it would be 
next to impossible for an opponent to 


[iat never or stereotyped basket- 


shoot a shot closer in than twenty feet. 

The so-called blocking plays will not 
work on a zone defense. The great 
danger in all defenses is in the guards 
being drawn out and away from the 
basket. A team can much better afford 
to risk an opponent’s long shot than 
his short one. Hence, a zone defense 
is a surer defense against short shots. 

The only way to meet a man-to-man 
defense is to practice it, individually 
at first, then collectively. Four prac- 
tice periods a week should be devoted 
to the man-to-man type of play. In 
practice, when building this man-to- 
man type of play, one extra man 
should be put on the offense. At least 
two days a week should be devoted to 
the zone method of defense. 

I advocate this double practice pe- 


riod on the man-to-man defense be- 
cause this is a much more vigorous 
type and demands a much more ag- 
gressive and enduring stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. In such a defense, the men are 
kept constantly on the move and are 
made very alert. 

I have observed that fewer fouls 
are called on guards who move their 
feet in conjunction with the player 
carrying the ball than on those who 
fail to do this. The defensive man 
who sets himself always shows up his 
fouling more than the man who moves 
his feet and hands in fouling attitudes 
in the vortex of play. 

When a rapidly moving object is at- 
tacked by a semi-stationary one, the 
holding is more apparent. Therefore, 
a good admonition to keep before a 
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team is for the men to move with the 
opponent’s motion and thus keep into 
the swing of the game. 

After recovering the ball from the 
backboard, a team may, if in the lead, 

















Weller—an exceptional dribbler 


resort to a delayed offense. This gives 
a team a splendid chance to recuperate 
from fatigue. A team in the lead, with 
the ball in its possession in the back 
court, certainly has the upper hand. 
It has the time advantage as well as 
the rest advantage. Players with such 
a lead may drive down the floor at will, 
as if they were going through for a 
try at goal, but, by a sudden stop, a 
feint, or a pivot, may change their 
tactics and send the ball back down 
the court, and feint and stall again. 


Many teams now in the field of play, 
are past masters at this art. Usually 
they are composed of men with mature 
experience in the game, and the brand 
of stalling is highly perfected. In 
fact, such teams do not wait until the 
last act to begin their stalling tactics, 
but start them every time they get a 
one point advantage. So artful are 
many of the older heads at this game 
that, many times during a contest 
against a less experienced group, they 
will dribble or floor-bounce their way 
unexpectedly through the defense and 
score many set-ups and goals. 

Most coaches find difficulty in ob- 
taining a balanced offensive forma- 
tion. This is because the individual 
men on offense do not time their 
breaks and their passes properly. The 
accompanying diagram, the four-man 
diamond offensive formation, will as- 
sist in correcting this difficulty. 

Usually, the running guard or floor 
guard is the fourth man of an offen- 
sive quartette. On the offense, some 
coaches work their guards on the shut- 
tle plan. But without a rangy pair of 
guards this shuttle plan is apt to bring 
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the offense to grief. If either of the 
guards is short in stature, the shuttle 
will not function properly. For in- 
stance, if the taller of the two guards 
should drive down the floor and lose 
the ball to an opponent, the shorter 
guard suddenly would find himself 
woefully weak for rebound work. The 
opponents, by quick floor work and 
rapid passing, could rebound this min- 
iature guard to death, for all re- 
bound men of the best type are tall, 
powerful, and agile. 

The accompanying diagramed for- 
mation is particularly valuable to the 
offense before the defense gets set. 

With 4 in possession of the ball, 1 
will float into a position on either side 
of the court and cut ahead of the ball 
and into the basket. 

Number 4 will sharp drive dribble 
in the relative direction in which 1 

, 1 ie 

, ‘PRECEDING 

af THe BALL 
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The four-man diamond offensive 


finds himself. Number 1 then cuts 
ahead of the ball and into the basket, 
thereby being the one man ahead of 
the ball on the offensive, and serving 
a double purpose by drawing the de- 
fense away from the dribbler. 

With 2 and 3 working the side lines 
and yet ready to criss-cross either in 
front of or behind the ball, this strat- 
egy gives the ball carrier ample oppor- 
tunity to play the ball in either of four 
directions. 

If a coach desires to play a man-to- 
man blocking game, such a formation 
will provide all that he desires. The 
crisscrossing will furnish that neces- 
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sary body-checking, which is so desir- 
able in this type of play. 

Should the man carrying the ball be 
forced to pivot and pass to trailer 5, 
the trailer will be in just as favorable 
a position to pass to any of his stra- 
tegically located teammates. 

After back passing to trailer 5, the 
pivoter, 4, covers back and takes up 
the same relative position that trailer 
5 has. 

All coaches demand a trailer for a 
dribbler. This trailer is a necessity 
in the event that the dribbler is con- 
fronted with a charging opponent. It 
is equally as necessary that the drib- 
bler be preceded by an offensive man, 
as that he be trailed by him. Such 
dual effort on the part of the offense 
will draw the guards out of the path 
of the dribbler. I should estimate that 
the man who precedes the dribbler 
should be at least fifteen or twenty 
feet ahead of the dribbler. The trailer 
should be about ten to fifteen feet be- 
hind the dribbler. The other two men 
on offense should be about eight or ten 
feet insid2 of their own side lines on 
each side of the court, and from fifteen 
to thirty feet away from the ball. 

This balance of power should be 
kept, with the distances involved never 
varying more than they do in the 
above diagram. The valuable thing 
about this formation is that it gives 
balance to the offense. When the de- 


fense is drawn off to one side, it is 
most necessary to have a man on of- 
fense on the opposite side of the court. 
Usually, this is the man to receive a 





Captain Crowe, Notre Dame 


pass for a quick dribble to the basket 
or for a shot for goal. 

Coaches seeking to correct weak 
spots in their offensive machinery 
will do well to consider this ratio of 
balance and power. 
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Basketball on the Small Floor 


By Lester G. Benz 


Basketball Coach, High School, Gowrie, Iowa 


HE basketball coach in the 

small high school who is forced 
to contend with a small playing 

court is face to face with perhaps the 
most difficult coaching situation that 


one meets in basketball. The coach who 
trains his team on a large floor may 


‘take his choice of the various systems 


of play and adapt the system to his 
material. Not so with the small-floor 
coach. He must adapt his system to 
the size of the court rather than to 
the abilities of his men. Practically 
any style of play will be equally suc- 
cessful on the large floor, while the 
small floor makes many limitations 
which are not encountered by the 
coach on a larger court. 


In regard to small high school teams 
that are playing in tournaments on 
college or university floors, one fre- 
quently hears the explanation that the 
team is lost on the big floor. Obser- 
vation shows, however, that the team 
playing on a larger floor than usual 
is not so seriously handicapped as the 
team that plays on a floor smaller 
than the one to which it is accus- 
tomed. It is the smaljness and not 
the largeness of the floor that most 
often disrupts a team’s play. 

Perhaps the greatest problem that 
the small floor coach must solve is the 
problem of congestion on the floor. In 
any game there are eleven men on the 
floor. The number is the same on the 
small or the large floor. Consequently, 
on the small floor each man has less 
room in which to maneuver. This is a 
very annoying situation to the player 
who has been accustomed to plenty of 
room. Because of the crowded condi- 
tions on a small floor, it is necessary 
to utilize every bit of available space 
and the systems of play should be 
chosen with this idea in mind. 

Much of the personal contact which 
results from the crowded conditions 
on the small floor could be avoided if 
the system of play used would aim 
at spreading the play and using as 
much of the floor as possible. This 
matter of congestion is equally im- 
portant in offense and defense and so 
each will be discussed separately. 


Defense 


From the standpoint of defense it 
has been the writer’s experience that 
the least congestion and personal con- 
tact result from a zone defense. It 
must be remembered that we are con- 
sidering only the small floor. We may 


classify all courts with less than 3,000 
square feet of floor space as small 
floors. 

The zone defense is without a doubt 
the most difficult system of defense to 
teach to a high school team, but after 
it has once been learned it is by far 
the most satisfactory and the results 
fully compensate for the time and ef- 
fort put into the mastering of the 
system. 

The advantages of the zone defense 
on the small floor may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. It provides the greatest oppor- 
tunity for intercepting passes. 

2. The defensive team is in a bet- 
ter position for an offensive break 
after an opponent’s shot. 

3. It prevents the offense from 
drawing the defense to one side of 
the floor. 

4. It reduces personal contact and 
chances of fouling. 

Five players of average ability as 
usually found on teams from the small 
high school, using the zone defense, 
can adequately cover one-half of a 
small floor. By assigning the center 
to the zone included by the free throw 
circle the defensive team has a man 
directly in the opponents’ passing 
lanes. This will enable the center to 
intercept a great many passes and his 
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Diagram 1 


forwards are out in front ready for 
a quick break for the offense. This 
is not the case in a man-to-man de- 
fense where the forwards are fre- 
quently drawn back, leaving the man 
with the ball without anyone to lead 
the attack down the floor on a quick 
break. 

With the changeable opponent fea- 
ture of the zone defense, the three key 
defensive men—two guards and center 
—cooperate in such’ a way that both 
sides of the floor are guarded at all 
times. These three men now shift 
their zones to meet the movements of 
the offense, all the time maintaining 
their original positions as nearly as 
possible by trading opponents when- 
ever necessary. 

The zone defense with the shifting 
zone and changing-opponent idea 
works out as follows. The defense 
sets with the center on the free throw 
line concentrating on-~ intercepting 
passes. The forwards are out in front 
rushing the opponents’ passes. and 
breaking up plays. The guards are 
made responsible for the first two op- 
ponents to break through. The cen- 
ter’s job is to intercept passes to these 
two men if possible. Both guards may 
have to shift to the same side of the 
floor if the two opponents are together. 
This does not leave the vacated side 
open, because the center knows where 
his two guards are. If a third man 
comes through, the center takes him. 
The two guards and the center are 
now really playing a form of the man- 
to-man defense, but they maintain 
their own positions by trading oppo- 
nents as their men cross from one 
side of the floor to the other. At 
first this trading will result in con- 
siderable confusion and two guards 
will be covering the same opponent at 
the same time, leaving another en- 
tirely unguarded. It will require con- 
stant practice to learn this feature 
of trading opponents, but after it has 
once been learned the three men will 
change opponents with very few mis- 
takes. The results will more than re- 
pay any coach for the time and effort 
it has taken to master this style of 
defense. An efficient trading-oppo- 
nent, zone defense keeps the opponents 
well guarded at all times and at the 
same time leaves the defensive men 
in the best possible position to start 
the offense from an intercepted pass 
or by recovering the ball off the bank. 
The center’s position in the free throw 
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circle will break up more plays than 
any other single factor in baskethall 
defense. 

In addition to the advantages dis- 
cussed above, the zone defense will 
result in less personal contact and con- 
sequently a team will commit fewer 
fouls. It is a fact that the man-to- 
man defense on a small floor where 
conditions are crowded results in much 
fouling. The zone defense largely 
eliminates congestion, which is the 
primary cause of personal contact. In 
one season of seventeen games one of 
the writer’s teams (using the zone 
defense) went through the entire sea- 
son with an average of a little more 
than three fouls per game. During 
this same season, opponents using 
various styles of defense registered an 
average of nearly eight personal fouls 
per game. 


Offense 


As has been stated before, the of- 
fense on the small floor must be de- 
signed to make use of every available 
space for the execution of plays. Small 
playing areas eliminate the long pass, 
while low ceilings often prevent long 
shots. The result is that the small 
floor coach must use the short pass, 
short shot game in some form or other. 

In order to provide the maximum 
amount of floor space for the execu- 
tion of plays, it is necessary to spread 
the defense as much as possible, or 
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there will always be a state of con- 
fusion in the region of the free throw 
line. The sidelines and end lines offer 
excellent possibilities for the develop- 
ment of plays which will help keep the 
defense spread. The lines along the 
sidelines are perhaps the most poorly 
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guarded ones on the floor and a few 
successful plays worked on the outside 
of the defense will draw the oppo- 
nents away from the center of the 
court and permit the offense to drive 
through to the basket without running 
into the customary congestion. Many 
excellent plays can be worked out that 
make use of the sideline passing lanes. 

Two plays which have been tested 
by experience on a small floor are 
given here: 

The men line up as indicated in 
Diagram I with 5 in possession of the 
ball. Number 1 breaks out of the 
corner and 5 feints a pass to him, 
but instead passes to 2, who pivots 
toward the sideline and passes into the 
extreme corner to 3. Number 3 then 
reverses and passes back to 5 coming 
in for a shot. This is a good pivot 
play that uses the sidelines for passing 
lanes. 

In Diagram II, numbers 1 and 2 
take their positions in extreme cor- 
ners of the court. Number 3 with the 
ball feints a pass in to either 1 or 2 
and then passes to guards 4 or 5. For- 
ward 1 then comes out of the corner 
fast and close to the sideline and re- 
ceives a pass from guard 4. Number 
2 has meanwhile taken his guard out 
of reach of the play. Number 3 then 
goes in for a return pass from 1, who 
blocks his guard out of the play in 
making the pass. Number 3 is now 
free to dribble in and shoot. 


A Proposed Change in the 
Basketball Rules 


Suggestion for a Method of Putting the Ball in Play on Jump Balls 


By Ray H. Ballard 


Director of Athletics, Northeastern State Teachers College, Oklahoma 


section of the country are giv- 

ing serious consideration to 
various proposed changes in the pres- 
ent rules that would alter the manner 
of putting the ball in play at center 
and on other jump ball plays. Some 
kind of a change seems to be highly 
possible in the near future and I feel 
that one is very desirable for the 
future advancement of the best inter- 
est of this great game. 

The dribble has been given its due 
share of investigation and considera- 
tion by the Rules Committee and has 
shaped itself in practically its per- 
manent form, so far as the letter of 
the rules is concerned. It remains 
now only a matter of interpretation, 
standardization and formation of 


B cect or coaches in every 


right attitudes, which are problems, 
not for the Rules Committee, but for 
coaches, players, spectators and espe- 
cially officials. 

The next big problem for this com- 
mittee undoubtedly is presenting it- 
self in the form of the present cry 
against unfairness on jump ball plays. 
Of course rules can never be changed 
in such a way as to bring about equal 
competition between the talls and the 
shorts in every activity. There will 
always be a need for such rules as will 
make a good tall man more desirable 
than a good short man. To enter 
into a discussion of this sort would 
require quite a lengthy discussion in 
itself, and it is not the purpose of this 
article to debate the question of un- 
fairness on jump balls. Certainly all 


will agree that a regulation should 
not add to the advantage of a physical 
quality anything that is not absolutely 
necessary to the methods and princi- 
ples of play, be that quality height, 
weight, speed or what you please. 
That there is no such advantage of- 
fered by mere rules or regulations in 
any other single activity of basketball 
or other sports, I feel sure could be 
defended. There are natural advan- 
tages in all sports for the various 
physical qualities, to be sure, but in 
almost every instance there is kept a 
balance between these qualities. In 
other activities the short can make up 
for lack of height by superior speed 
and ability. On the jump ball this is 
not so, for he is required to stay in 
his half of the circle just as the tall 
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one is required to do. In fact, there 
is no physical quality that is possible 
for him to possess that will overcome 
his opponent’s single quality, height. 
This is due to the regulations, and 
not to any other factor that should 
determine success or failure in this 
activity. 

I do not consider it necessary to 
defend my position, for I feel that 
most coaches see the need for change 
of some kind, and will welcome it if 
they consider it as a desirable one. 
Just what is to be done about it or 
what can be done is “a horse with an 
entirely different color.” To pick a 
flaw in such a great game as basket- 
ball as now played is a big task. After 
that is accomplished, to offer some- 
thing as a remedy that will not bring 
destruction to the other desirable fea- 
tures is a bigger job. We certainly 
don’t want the situation in which the 
surgeon found himself after his suc- 
cessful operation. We don’t want this 
patient to die. 

Mr. N. H. Norgren, basketball coach 
at the University of Chicago, has well 
summed up the consensus of opinion 
in his paper, “Is the Center Tip Fair?” 
I feel it necessary at this time to re- 
view the proposals made and so will 
quote him. “The time will come in 
basketball, and it may not be very far 
in the future, when coaches of the 
sport will introduce into the rules a 
new idea in the manner of putting 
the ball in play after each free throw 
or field goal is scored. The sugges- 
tion for a change, which is looked up- 
on with favor by many coaches, has 
been advanced that the game be start- 
ed at the beginning of each half by 
the usual center jump, but that, after 
each free throw and field goal scored, 
the ball be put in play by the side 
scored on from a point out of bounds 
under its own basket. As soon as pos- 
sible after the score has been made, 
the defending team shall be given the 
ball at the designated point and play 
started immediately.” 

Such a change as this would be only 
a partial remedy for the present ill 
at center tip and would not alter the 
similar ill on other jump ball plays. 
Even at center nothing would prohibit 
a tall “weak sister” substitute from 
starting the game and with his supe- 
rior height of, say, seven-feet-eight, 
materially aid his team in making that 
treasured first score. He could then 
be removed to the bench until the sec- 
ond half and again on the first play 
be inserted as before. Surely his place 
on the squad could not be justified over 
the shorter lad, who might have every- 
thing else except height. Yet this tall 
man would don the uniform and take 
the trip and make his honors for two 
plays per game. 
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This objection fades into nothing- 
ness when you come to consider the 
real undesirable feature of the pro- 
posal. This radical change would, with 
the exception of two plays, do away 
with all tip-off plays and make an en- 
tirely different game than basketball 
is at present. Many splendid systems 
that have specialized on tip-off set-ups 
and plays, both offensively and defens- 
ively, would be disrupted. Many 
coaches have developed their strongest 
threat around the tip-off play. In fact, 
jump ball plays have done much to 
advance the game to its present pop- 
ular place in the sport world, and to- 
day it is an interesting part of the 
true game of basketball. To do away 
with this great feature would make a 
new game. The proposal would also 
tend to develop slower breaking of- 
fensives. A quick break on offense is 
desirable to clever play. 
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Surely the only objectionable fea- 
ture in the present regulations is that 
part that gives the tall man an advan- 
tage to which he is not entitled. This 
objection is common on all jump ball 
play whether at center or elsewhere. 
Whatever change is made should per- 
tain to both activities. 


In arriving at my solution of the 
problem I have tried to keep in mind 
the desirable features in the present 
game and have made my proposal such 
that the game will be altered as little 
as possible and with the minimum 
number of changes of the playing 
rules. After various solutions have 
been tried and discarded I have finally 
arrived at the one which, to me, seems 
best to meet the situation. I have not 
determined all the minor details, for 
I believe that these are non-essential 
so far as this article is concerned. 
Far be it from me either to maintain 
that my solution is the only possible 
desirable one. I merely want to offer 
it to the profession with the hope that 
all will criticize it and possibly offer 
a better plan in its place. Until that 
time I will hold to my pet idea which, 
briefly and without further discussion, 
is as follows: 


Make the center circle six feet in 
diameter. 

Allow only one center to tap the ball 
at a time. 

After the first tip this privilege will 
be alternated. 

The flip of a coin will decide the first 
choice and this choice should be re- 
versed at the beginning of each quar- 
ter or half. 

The non-tapping center will be re- 
stricted to his half of the circle until 
the ball is tapped by the other center. 


The tapping center should be re- 
stricted in some desirable way after 
he taps the ball so that he will not 
have undue advantage in regaining 
possession of it before his opponents 
can play it. 

On all other jump balls the same re- 
striction and alternating of privileges 
is to be held to the same as at center 
with an imaginary six foot circle. 

The details will be few; all will 
have an equal advantage so far as the 
tip is concerned, and spectators, play- 
ers, Officials and coaches will have lit- 
tle trouble in changing their methods 
and principles to conform to the 
change. In fact, this type of play is 
more or less like that used by most 
small man teams today. 

While there may be some undesir- 
able features in these proposed 
changes I feel there are many which 
are desirable and believe only the best 
results will come from them, should 
the Rules Committee see fit to incor- 
porate them in the playing rules. 
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Combative Exercises for the Home or 
Gymnasium 


HEN the time comes that a 

man does not play, or if he 

refuses to play, it might be 
said that he is then beginning to pass 
on to the next world. We stay young 
by playing. We get old soon enough. 
So let us be young in body, mind and 
spirit as long as we can. Then we 
will all the more enjoy this short stay 
on earth and the good things it has to 
offer. Let this be our motto: “Play 
more and stay young.” Let us ease up 
on our strenuous daily work, play a 
while, then rest and relax. We will 
be just that much better fit for the 
next day’s labor. 

There is no sport or exercise which 
requires less equipment than partici- 
pation in the following contests. An 
ordinary gymnasium outfit may be 
used; or any discarded piece of street 
wearing apparel. When wands are 
used, as in the case of stick wrestling, 
an ordinary broom stick will suffice. 
It is not essential to wear shoes of 
any sort. A supporter should be used 
always. If gymnasium mats are not 
available, the lawn or the playground 
are excellent places. 


The number that may participate 
in these contests is dependent only 
upon the size of the space available; 
any group from two to two thousand 
is easily handled. Place the class in 
extended order with partners or op- 
ponents facing each other; they 
should be so placed that they can see 
the instructor and his assistant. No 
effort is made in this article to divide 




















Back to Back Wrestling 


By Hugo Otopalik 
Wrestling Coach, lowa State College 


the exercises and contests for class 
periods. This must be left entirely 
to the individuals competing, and is 
dependent on the length of the period 
available; conditions and _ circum- 
stances vary greatly. 

Back to Back Wrestling—Opponents 
place backs to each other standing and 
interlock each other’s arms; first num- 
ber one bends forward, raising num- 
ber two off the floor, then number two 
bends forward raising number one off 
the floor. Boys get quite a “kick” 


out of this and the benefit is excel- 
lent. 
Stick or Wand Wrestling—Oppo- 


nents face each other, both grasp same 














Hand to Hand Wrestling 




















Stick or Hand Wrestling 





wand or stick; at a given signal, each 
endeavors to get the stick from the 
other by twisting, pulling and turn- 
ing; contest may terminate when one 
secures the stick or at the end of a 
minute’s time. Very good for the 
grip, arms, shoulders and chest. 

Hand to Hand Wrestling, a—Oppo- 
nents stand facing each other about 
four feet apart and grasp hands as 
though shaking hands. At given sig- 
nal opponents twist and turn hands 
and try to bring the other’s hand to 
the floor. Change to left hand to vary 
exercise. . 

Hand to Hand Wrestling, b—Oppo- 
nents stand facing each other about 
four feet apart, raise extended right 
arm forward and upward, and grasp 
hands. _At given signal each endeav- 
ors to displace the other’s foot or feet 
by twisting or turning of opponent’s 
hand. Change to left hand to vary ex- 
ercise. 

Horseback Wrestling—Divide class 
into two groups on opposite sides of 
floor or mats. Arrange each group in 
pairs so that in each pair you have 
one large man and one light man. 

Each light man gets on and strad- 
dles shoulders of his partner, locking 
his feet around hips of the “horse.” 

Two sides face each other and upon 
given signal start for each other, the 
riders doing the wrestling and endeav- 
oring to displace opponent rider. At 
end of a specified time, signal stops 
contest and side having most mounted 
riders wins. 

No one need be injured in this con- 

















Hand to Hand Wrestling 
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test if the “horse” holds on to the legs 
of the rider when he begins to fall. 


Pull-up—Opponents sit on floor fac- 
ing each other and with feet together, 
knees straight, grasping wand or each 
other’s hands; upon given signal both 
men begin to pull steadily and endeav- 
or to pull each other to feet. The one 
pulling the other to his feet wins. 
This may be a time contest of the best 
two out of three. 


Indian Wrestling—Opponents lie on 
floor on backs with right shoulders to- 
gether—legs are extended in opposite 
directions; they interlock each other’s 
right arms. On given signal each 
raises right leg to vertical 3 times and 
the third time each tries to hook the 
other’s right leg and pull him over on 
to his back. Try this best two out of 
three. A very interesting contest. 


Pull-over-Line Wrestling — Oppo- 
nents stand facing each other about 
four feet apart. They select a line be- 
tween or a certain floor board; place 
right foot forward near this line; 
grasp each other’s right hand. Upon 
given signal each endeavors to pull op- 
ponent over this line. Change to hold- 
ing left hands. 


Kooster Fight — Opponents facing 
each other come to squat rest, sitting 
on heels, knees spread apart, and arms 
folded behind back. Upon given sig- 
nal, each man endeavors to bowl other 
over by pushing with fleshy part of 
shoulder. Men must stay in squat po- 
sition throughout contest. 


Wheelbarrow Race—All men are in 
file formation about four feet apart. 
Direct all the number ones to take the 
sprint start position with both hands 
on floor; the number twos advance be- 
tween the thighs of the number ones, 
grasping the knees of the number 
ones from the outside, raising their 
legs off the floor; upon given signal, 
men advance forward and upon reach- 
ing a given point or line thange posi- 
tions, the drivers becoming the wheel- 
barrows and the wheelbarrows the 
drivers, and return to the starting 
point. This is an excellent exercise 
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for the arms, shoulders and chest 
muscles; very interesting and exciting 
to the contestants. 

















Horseback Wrestling 


Pointers to Remember 
Do not exercise too soon after eat- 
ing a meal; two, three, or four hours 
after is better. 
Do not overdo or overexert yourself 
at any time. 
Take it easy at the start, don’t try 

















Pull-Up 


Indian Wrestling 


to do too much—staleness will result. 

Have as your opponent a person of 
the same size and weight as yourself 
if possible. This is not essential, but 
preferable. 

Fifteen minutes of exercise daily 1s 
preferable to two hours one day and 
not any for several days. 

Work up a perspiration; this 1s une 
time your exercise is doing the most 
good. 

Your daily workout must be ror 
lowed with a bath, either shower, tub 
or sponge. Dry yourself thoroughly; 
then rub the body to redness with a 
rough towel. 

Before entering into strenuous or 
extended wrestling, be sure first to be 
in good condition by a series of pre- 
liminary exercises—warm up and 
loosen up the muscles before compet- 
ing. Don’t go into competition cold. 

Keep finger nails trimmed short— 
this will prevent scratching and pos- 
sible serious infections. 

When you go into any form of com- 
petition, go in to win; it is more fun 
to win than to lose. 

Learn to relax when in competition 
until the supreme moment when you 
are about to defeat your opponent— 
nothing tires one like tenseness and 
rigidity of muscles. Relaxation is one 
of the biggest factors in any sport. 
You must know when to relax and 
when to put on the pressure. Tense, 
hard muscles are not essential. 

Learn to conserve your strength and 
energy till the moment you are to use 
them to win. 

Keep your temper all the time; re- 
strain yourself. Losing one’s temper 
spells defeat. 

Don’t be careless. Never under-es- 
timate your opponent; carelessness is 
fatal. The slightest let up may bring 
about your defeat. Don’t be caught 
napping. 

Study strategy of competition ; take 
advantage of your opponent’s open- 
ings; keép your eyes open, and your 
mind and muscles working. ve 

Whenever possible use your oppo- 
nent’s movements and exertions to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Recently Dedicated Field House, Indiana University 


Indiana University Field House 


from athletic contests, and with- 

out cost to the state, Indiana 
University’s new $300,000 field house, 
recently dedicated, stands as a mighty 
and beautiful monument to the de- 
velopment of physical education at the 
Hoosier state school. Practically 
every branch of athletics will be bene- 
fited by the new building, which will 
also be used occasionally as an indoor 
amphitheater for general meetings. 


At present the Big Ten co-cham- 
pionship basketball team holds forth 
in the building. A portable basketball 
floor has been installed, and approxi- 
mately 13,000 fans witnessed the first 
two net games in the new building. A 
crowd estimated at more than 6,000 
people occupied the bleachers at the 
dedication game, when the Crimson 
quintet formally dedicated the struc- 
ture with a victory over Pennsylvania, 
Eastern champions. 

It is thought that the building will 
accommodate the greatest number of 
fans who wish to attend the court 
games. In former years, Indiana ath- 
letic officials have reported advance 
sell-outs for such games as the annual 
Purdue battle and other Big Ten 
games. 

Early this fall, when the weather 
hindered outdoor practice, Coach Pat 
Page used the field house in which to 
drill his football squad for approach- 
ing games. Two regulation football 
games, witnessed by large numbers of 
fans, were played in the building, the 


%) INANCED entirely by proceeds 


By Frank R. Elliott 


playing field of which is 200 by 300 
feet. Passes and punts were both 
used, and neither were hindered by the 
steel arches forming the framework 
of the building, which are seventy- 
five feet above the ground. 

For the first time in many years, 
Indiana has an at-home indoor track 
schedule. Already Coach Hayes has a 
squad of promising candidates at work 
in the new building using the ample 
space behind the bleachers for a run- 
ning course. 


In the spring, Coach Dean’s base- 
ball team will also use the building. 


Special batting cages have been or-- 


dered for the early indoor workouts. 
Tennis aspirants are also to work in 
the building during the spring months. 
Intra-mural athletics, wrestling, and 
other indoor sports have been given 
more room in the Men’s Gymnasium 
since the building of the field house. 

In addition to its use as an athletic 
plant, the field house will be used for 
large public gatherings, such as com- 
mencement exercises, when the 
weather forbids outdoor meetings. 
The first use of the building this fall 
was as an overnight camping ground 
for several hundred Boy Scouts, guests 
of the University at the annual Boy 
Scout day celebration and football 
game. 

It is estimated that 30,000 cubic 
feet of limestone, 200,000 face brick, 
and 670 tons of steel were used in the 
construction of the building. Rock 
faced ashlar Indiana limestone was 


used for the exterior construction, and 
the interior is in light buff brick, with 
arches of steel, the lowest of which 
are 75 feet from the floor. The roof is 
of the built-up, insulated type, and the 
building is heated by the American 
blower system. 

A new system of flood lights, never 
before used in a field house, has been 
installed. It is proving highly satis- 
factory. 


The building adjoins the Men’s 
Gymnasium, and is nearly twice as 
large as the old building. Twelve en- 
trances and exits, with double doors, 
are included. In the southwest corner 
is located the new training room, 
where bruises and injuries of the ath- 
letes are treated. 


Major John L. Griffith, Commis- 
sioner of Western Conference athlet- 
ics; Harry Leslie, Governor-Elect of 
Indiana; Judge Ora Wildermuth, one 
of the originators of the field house 
idea and a member of the Board of 
Trustees, and Z. G. Clevenger, athletic 
director, were speakers at the dedica- 
tion exercises for the Indiana build- 
ing. 
“With the completion of the Field 
House our physical education equip- 
ment has been greatly advanced,” 
stated Athletic Director Clevenger. 
“It means that our boys will have an 
opportunity of working under the 
most favorable conditions throughout 
the year. Having such splendid train- 
ing facilities, the teams will undoubt- 
edly forge to the front more rapidly.” 
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Proceedings of the Eighth sain 
Meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association : 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association convened December 29, 1928, at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 


Morning Session 


HE meeting was called to order 

at 10:40 by the president, Wil- 

liam Roper. In the absence of 
Secretary Byrd, Dr. J. W. Wilce, of 
Ohio State, acted as secretary of the 
meeting. A list of members present is 
appended hereto. 

Reading of the minutes and roll call 
was dispensed with. 

The first order of business was the 
reading of the president’s annual ad- 
dress. President Roper delivered the 
following message, which was enthu- 
siastically received: 


The President’s Address 
William Roper, 


Princeton University 

T seems to me particularly appro- 

priate for this meeting to be held 
in the South. For while no section of 
the country has any monopoly on the 
game of football, Southern football 
this year has achieved a record that 
is second to none. 

I can truly say it has been a great 
year for the game—one of the great- 
est in its entire history. The fact that 
you can count the undefeated teams 
on the fingers of one hand is the best 
evidence of the kind of football that 
has been played. 

All over the country college football 
teams, aided by the forward pass, the 
open game, ‘and the emphasis on strat- 
egy, have enjoyed an unprecedented 
wave of popularity. 

I believe in football and I am firmly 
of the opinion the more we encourage 
healthful athletic competition, the bet- 
ter citizens we make. 

The successful football player 
twenty years ago was indisputably the 
man who had strength first of all, 
courage next and intelligence only as 
a minor incident if at all. Under play- 
ing conditions of today games are won 
and lost simply on a mental difference 
which more than offsets physical dif- 
ferences just as great. 

I have seen great football classics 
decided solely by mental superiority, a 
difference in speed and clearness of 
thought which was quite as visible and 


far more effective than the difference 
in physical qualities. 

I am firmly convinced that the win- 
ning football player is the thinking 
football player and that the most vital 
qualifications for those who wish to 
excel at the game are brains. 

Football is distinctly a team game, 
one of self effacement for the common 
good, of willing subordination of self- 
ish motive and individual ambition to 
the cause of the team which personi- 
fies the university or school behind it. 
The grandstander may have tempo- 
rary success but he seldom lasts. The 
greatest backs I have ever coached 
have been men who seldom if ever car- 
ried the ball. It is hard for the gen- 
eral public to understand this side of 
the game, but the boys who play it un- 
derstand it and appreciate it. 

Football as it is played today is one 
of the finest sports in America. 
Through the years of its turbulent 
growth, the men interested in the 
game have elimina- 


ago, but there is still a great deal of 
proselyting being done by over zealous 
alumni and, in some instances, by foot- 
ball coaches themselves. 

I have always felt that the boys who 
were induced to come to college solely 
to play football were mighty bad in- 
vestments and I have seen them quit 
on the five yard line when put under 
pressure. 

We must stop the exploitation of 
football for commercial purposes. I 
know of nothing that has exasperated 
me more in my entire twenty-five 
years’ experience with the game than 
the flaming bill boards with the pic- 
tures of several ex-football players, 
coaches and officials advertising Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. 


NE reason why the game has 
taken such a hold on the public 

is because of its essential atmosphere 
of straightforwardness and honesty, 
its contempt for chicanery and fraud. 
Any one who at- 





ted the objection- jj 
able features of | 
play until the fu- | 
ture of the game 
with its 200,000 
players and mil- 
lions of supporters 
is indeed rosy. 

But football is 
not perfect. There 
still is room for 
improvement and 
criticism. I do not 
mean the stereo- 
typed kind of crit- 
icism, acknowl- 
edged to be the 
aftermath of 








tempts to play 
football even mod- 
erately well must 
be in the pink of 
condition not only 
during the actual 
playing season but 
through the entire 
year. There are few. 
boys in any college 
who wouldn’t make 
almost any sacri- 
fice to play on the 
team. If this cig- 
arette advertising 
of football players, 
coaches and suc- 
cessful athletes is 








every season and 
just as sure to 
come as the first 
snow. I mean rath- 
er the honest criticism of men who 
have the best interest of the game at 
heart. 

As coaches we should do everything 
in our power to put an end to proselyt- 
ing among school boys. Conditions are 
much better than they were ten years 


W. W. Roper, 
President of the Association 1928 


continued, it will 
do more to under- 
mine the good re- 
sults accomplished 
by the game in building up the health 
of the boys and young men of this 
country than anything else. 

Football is an autumn game. It is 
associated with cool, crisp days and it 
should be restricted to the fall season. 

It is only fair to the players that 
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spring practice be eliminated. The 
average boy of twenty is not thinking 
of football on warm spring days. He 
longs to play baseball, to run, to pull 
an oar or play tennis or golf. To have 
him taken away from these sports and 
be required to don a heavy football 
suit and report to the coaches in fear 
and trembling that, if he does not, he 
might be dropped from the squad in 
the fall, is indeed a gross injustice. 
Little wonder it is that football men 
are reported from time to time to call 
the game a grind. 

I do not believe in scouting. It de- 
stroys initiative and when initiative 
and independent thinking go out of 
football, football loses its greatest 
force as a collegiate game. Scouting 
is un-American and certainly foreign 
to the traditions of the game and to 
the high ideals of sportsmanship, 
about which we are continually prat- 
ing. In addition, scouting has a ten- 
dency to kill free quick thinking on 
the part of the players and to deaden 
their initiative and individuality and 
to encourage a win-at-any-cost-idea 
on the part of players and coaches 
which cannot have anything but a de- 
moralizing effect. 


F scouting is to be abolished, I be- 
lieve it should be done by the 

coaches under mutual agreement and 
not by Athletic Boards by general de- 
cree. For three years Yale and 
Princeton have had a non-scouting 
agreement. This idea was agreed upon 
by Tad Jones and myself and it has 
worked very well indeed and as far 
as I can gather there has not been a 
breath of suspicion on either side. 

The coach should throw the full 
weight of his influence against the 
continuance of the football season be- 
yond Thanksgiving or at the latest 
the Saturday after it. Personally I 
think an eight game schedule is 
enough for any team. And every coach 
should insist on a three weeks’ condi- 
tioning period before any game is 
played. 

The coach should keep in touch with 
the players not only during the foot- 
ball season but the entire year ’round. 
He should insist that they keep up in 
their college work and that they con- 
duct themselves as gentlemen on and 
off the field. 

Enemies of football are few and 
negligible. With certain slight modi- 
fications it will continue as it deserves 
to continue—the great college game. 
It is the friends of football that 
should be concerned about it now. 
They should insist that it be stripped 
entirely of its unhealthy intensity and 
restricted more in the realm of sports- 
manship. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence 
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of Mr. Byrd, the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer was dispensed with. 


Report of Trustees 


Hugo Bezdek, of Penn. State Col- 
lege, reported for the trustees. After 
outlining certain matters of routine 
business that had been attended to, he 
made the following recommendations 
for the trustees: 

1. That the 1929 meeting of the 
American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion be held in New York City on the 
Friday or Saturday after Christmas. 

2. That the principle of rotation of 
officers and committees be formally 
adopted by the Association. 

3. That the offer of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL to print and distribute pro- 
ceedings of the 1928 meeting, gratis, 
be accepted. 

4. That the morning meeting of the 
Association be closed to all except 
members and authorized representa- 
tives of the press. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the recommendations of the trus- 
tees be approved. 


Reports of Committees 
COMMITTEE ON OFFICIALS 


E. E. Wieman, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 


IRST of all 

your Committee 
wishes to con- 
gratulate the Foot- 
ball Rules Commit- 
tee upon its success 
in securing an 
earlier publication 
of the 1928 playing 
rules than ever be- 
fore and to express 
the hope that this Committee will en- 
deavor next year and in the future to 
beat even the enviable record set last 
year. 

It seems to be the almost universal 
opinion among coaches and others, 
that the officiating this last fall 
showed marked improvement over that 
of previous years. Among the reasons 
for this improvement are four which, 
we think, merit special mention. 
First, that which has already been 
mentioned, the early publication of 
the playing rules. In addition to af- 
fording more time for studying the 
rules, this made it possible to provide 
the officials with a considerable 
amount of very useful literature upon 
the changes in the rules. Further- 
more, those who conducted summer 
schools in athletics were able to make 
use of the new rules very effectively 
in their classes. Second, there were 
very few changes in the 1928 rules 
over the 1929 rules. Third, there was 
a greatly increased number of meet- 


E. E. Wieman 
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ings held by officials’ associations 
throughout the country, both before 
and during the season for the study, 
discussions and _ interpretation of 
rules. Fourth, more of the confer- 
ences are building up groups of tried 
and proven officials who are assigned 
to all important games, rather than 
experimenting with unknown men. 

It would seem that these four prac- 
tices have proven to be wise and your 
Committee recommends further en- 
couragement of them in every way 
possible. 

Many of our conferences have 
adopted the practice of having their 
officials appointed by a central body— 
either a committee or an individual. 
So far as we have been able to find 
out this practice has worked out sat- 
isfactorily in every instance. This 
method of appointing officials makes 
it much easier to grade the men that 
work in our games and to build up an 
approved list that has a real meaning. 
Appointment of officials in this man- 
ner also makes for better relationship 
between coaches and officials. The 
coaches are not bothered by officials 
seeking appointment and officials do 
not feel called upon to court the favor 
of the coaches. Furthermore, ap- 
pointment in this manner eliminates 
a great deal of unnecessary corres- 
pondence and bother in securing offi- 
cials. Your Committee heartily en- 
dorses this method of appointment. 

The Committee does not feel called 
upon to recommend definite fees for 
officiating. It is felt that this is a 
matter that should be determined 
pretty largely by local conditions. 
However, in order that there might be 
some uniformity in fees, we suggest 
that $100.00 should be considered a 
maximum fee except in most unusual 
$50.00 to $100.00 is considered 
a fair fee for games between large 
institutions where the attendance is 
upwards of thirty or forty thousand. 
For games between smaller colleges 
where the crowds are not large, $25.00 
to $50.00 is thought to be a fair fee. 
For high school games and very small 
college games, less than $25.00 might 
be paid. Whatever the fee, there 
should be definite and complete under- 
standing between the management 
and officials as to what is to be paid 
before the day of the game. The nat- 
ural time for setting the fee is when 
the official is notified. of his appoint- 
ment. If this is. done. considerable 
embarrassment can be avoided. 

It is highly recommended by your 
Committee that institutions offering 
summer courses for coaches should 
include in their curricula courses in 
rules and officiating wherein younger 
officials might be trained for serving 
in high school games and that similar 
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courses be established in the institu- 
tions offering four-year professional 
training courses in physical education 
and athletics. 


E do not believe that it is the 

function of the larger institu- 
tions or conferences to employ officials 
for purposes of training. We feel, 
rather, that officials should receive 
their training and experience by work- 
ing in high school and smaller college 
games until they prove of sufficient 
capacity to handle larger games. 

It is entirely in keeping with good 
practice for coaches to greet the offi- 
cials before the game and to mention 
to them any unusual plays that might 
be expected in the game and to agree 
upon any unusual interpretation. 
However, it is felt that it would be a 
safer practice for coaches to keep 
away from officials after a game and 
certainly between halves. If a coach 
wishes to comment upon the officiat- 
ing, it would be better to do so at a 
later time than immediately after the 
game. Then, whatever he wishes to 
say should be expressed in writing to 
the official concerned. 

In keeping with the above sugges- 
tion, it is strongly recommended that 
a separate dressing place be provided 
for the officials so that it will not be 
necessary for them to mingle with the 
players or coaches. 


T is a mistake, we believe, to pass 

the officiating jobs around as 
favors to friends or individuals to 
whom one may feel indebted. In con- 
sidering officials all we should be in- 
terested in is the question of how and 
where we can purchase the very best 
talent available. In addition to select- 
ing the men who are good technical 
officials, we should try to get men of 
standing in their communities and 
men who are known as good sports- 
men. Successful business or profes- 
sional men who have earned the con- 
fidence of the people that know them 
make the best officials, provided they 
have the technical skill. With such 
men handling our games, the question 
of honesty or partiality should never 
arise. 

So far, this report has been con- 
cerned with factors concerning the 
coaches, managers and directors. Now 
we wish to make a few suggestions 
for the officials themselves. No one 
should consider himself a candidate 
for appointment as an official in any 
game of importance who is not will- 
ing to study the rules constantly. He 
should also be willing to attend rules 
and interpretation meetings. An offi- 
cial should never pass the buck. He 
should school himself so that he will 
be alert and on his toes throughout the 
progress of the game. He should keep 
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himself in good physical condition. 
The four officials should work out a 
satisfactory scheme of cooperation so 
that each can administer his own 
special dutiés and not interfere with 
the work of the others. In this con- 
nection we wish to emphasize, espe- 
cially, the work of the umpire and 
the field judge. There seems to have 
been a growing tendency for umpires 
to neglect their own special work to 
perform functions that should belong 
to the field judge or referee. Too 
many umpires work so far away from 
the line of scrimmage that the game 
has, in reality, two field judges and no 
umpire, or sometimes, one field judge, 
one timekeeper, and no umpire. Too 
many umpires try to follow the ball 
(sometimes even to the point of both- 
ering the referee) and do not ade- 
quately cover the play in the line. 
Sometimes umpires do not seem to 
know what legal and illegal play in the 
line is. 

We recommend that umpires pay 
less attention to forward passes and 
the progress of the ball, and more at- 
tention to what takes place between 
players in the line. The field judge 
should serve, more or less, in the ca- 
pacity of an assistant referee, cover- 
ing the ball and ruling for the referee 
on downfield plays. He should not re- 
tire to a far corner of the field and 
concern himself only with his watch 
and pistol, but should take a position 
near enough to the play to be able, at 
least, to distinguish one team from the 
other. We do not want to appear to 
be too hard on the field judge, but we 
do believe he has been forced too far 
out of the picture by umpires who 
have assumed too many of his duties 
frequently to the neglect of their own. 

The officials should realize the fact 
that football is the players’ game and 
that they (the officials) should be as 
inconspicuous as possible without neg- 
lecting the full discharge of their 
duties. Further, the officials should 
refrain from criticizing the coaching 
or the playing tactics as displayed in 
games in which they work. Their 
services are of a confidential nature 
and that confidence should not be be- 
trayed by talking about things that 
happen in the game. They should not 
take their work lightly but should go 
about it in a dignified and earnest 
manner, realizing that a great deal 
depends upon their decisions. It is 
highly desirable that officials in any 
given conference agree upon a uni- 
form dress. 

The members of the committee real- 
ize that none of these suggestions are 
new. Practically all of the sugges- 
tions to officials are uniformly prac- 
ticed by the better men, and the sug- 
gestions pertaining to the practices 
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of coaches and administrators have 
all been in operation in various places. 
It is because of their success, where 
employed, that the committee recom- 
mends them for further adoption. 


E do not want this report to 

close without a word of com- 
mendation of officials. We feel that 
we have an exceptionally fine group 
of men on our lists and that for the 
most part they are doing conscien- 
tious, intelligent and praiseworthy 
work. Their jobs are not easy and 
they deserve all of the assistance and 
consideration that we coaches can give 
them. It has been estimated that the 
four officials make approximately five 
hundred decisions in each football 
game. If they should make as many 
as ten mistakes they would still be 
ninety-eight per cent perfect. It is 
seldom that the most critical of 
coaches or spectators can point out 
more than four or five mistakes in a 
game. It follows, therefore, that the 
officials are about ninety-nine per cent 
correct. In all probability this is a 
much higher average than could be 
claimed by the players or coaches. 

We believe that the time has passed 

when it is considered a proper thing 
for a coach to call public attention to 
what he may consider a blunder on 
the part of an official. We believe 
that this practice decreases the re- 
spect of the general public for our 
profession and for our game. Occa- 
sionally an official will make a mis- 
take and sometimes the mistakes are 
costly, but even in the most conspic- 
uous cases nothing has been gained by 
public denunciations. Never has a 
score been changed and never has the 
respect of the public for the coach or 
team been raised by such methods. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The Officials’ Committee, 

LOU YOUNG 

G. 0. ROMNEY 

H. H. JONES 

JAMES PHELAN 

H. L. SEBRING 

B. A. INGWERSEN 

E. E. WIEMAN, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON COACHING ETHICS 

The report of the Committee on 
Coaching Ethics in the form of a let- 
ter from Mr. Hughes, Chairman, to 
Mr. Stagg, was read by President 
Roper as follows: 

“Fort Collins, Colorado, 
December 22, 1928. 

Mr.. A. A. Stagg, 
Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans, La. . 
“Dear Mr. Stagg: 

“T just received your telegram, also 
a letter from Mr. Roper. Mr. Roper 
suggests that I make a written report 
to be read by a member of the com- 





mittee, but as I have not been in touch 
with any of the members of the com- 
mittee I prefer to follow your advice. 
So please consider what I may say in 
the light of mere suggestions. 


“The report on Coaching Ethics by 
Mr. Yost last year was good, and any 
subsequent report on this subject must 
embody many of Mr. Yost’s ideas. I 
am wondering if a new report each 
year will be as effective as a definite 
policy adopted by the association. 


“It is my personal opinion that a 
code of Coaching Ethics should be def- 
initely established; that such uniform 
code should be placed on the desk in 
the office and in the locker room of 
every coach. Let the world know that 
we are proud of our profession, and 
that we are unafraid to state our pur- 
pose and ideals. 


“My sincere conviction is that 
coaches concern themselves unduly 
with the future of the boy who has 
not yet arrived at a decision as to the 
educational institution he may attend. 
Is it not the duty of the boy concerned, 
his parents, or his own personal ad- 
visors to make the decision that may 
guide his destiny for life? 


“T plead for the life and progress of 
our profession, that we, as coaches, 
make our cause more secure by the 
untiring effort to organize and develop 
those boys within our ranks, so many 
of whom have been overlooked by 
every last one of us. 


“Let us follow the motto of ‘service 
above self,’ and if we serve and de- 
velop, then self will be served. 

“To summarize, I wish to say that 
I heartily approve of a code embody- 
ing the ideas of the committee on 
Coaching Ethics for last year, with 
special emphasis and frankness aimed 
directly at illegitimate recruiting. 

“I am very sorry that I am unable 
to be at the meeting in New Orleans, 
and I regret sincerely having to shift 
my responsibility to you. I assure 
you that I appreciate the time you 
may give to this task, and I want you 
to thank the other members of the 
committee for their co-operation. 

“Give my regards to the rest of the 
gentlemen at the meeting. 

“Wishing you the best of the sea- 
son’s greetings, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. HUGHES, 
Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics and Coach.” 


STABILIZING COMMITTEE 
*D. X. Bible, Texas A. & M. College, 
Chairman 
O profession or calling, either in 
+ business or in education, can be 
stable unless its members have the 
same, or at least similar, purposes and 
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ideals. These purposes and ideals, 
crystallized and defined in rules of con- 
duct, are the signs or trade-marks by 
which the profession wishes to be 
known to the public. Though, of 
course, this trade-mark like commer- 
cial trade-marks, has value only ac- 
cording to the faithfulness with which 
the profession lives up to it. 


For instance, the American mer- 
chant of today possesses no greater 
business asset than his reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing. Honest mer- 
chandising is characteristic in the 
main of his business. There may be, 
there doubtless are, instances where 
this policy does not obtain. But no 
one would be quicker to condemn dis- 
honest merchandising practices than 
the average merchant; no one more 
eager than he to rid his profession of 
those undesirables who reflect small 
credit upon it. The high and praise- 
worthy ethics of the medical profes- 
sion have given men faith and confi- 
dence in the average practitioner. No 
man is quicker to resent the quack and 
charlatan, to decry his practices, than 
a reputable member of the medical 
profession. For the harm the charla- 
tan may do is not limited to his pa- 
tients. It gnaws insidiously at the re- 
pute of the honest doctor. The ethics 
that characterize the great profession 
of law are jealously guarded by repre- 
sentative men of the bar who know 
only too well the disintegrating influ- 
ence exercised against their calling by 
the shyster lawyer who recognizes no 
restraining rules of procedure. 

Of corresponding value to the pro- 
fession of football coaching, to all 
athletic coaching of educational intent, 
so far as that goes, is a rigorous ad- 
herence to a code of ethics that shall 
mark those men engaged in it. In 
this, it is not meant to suggest that 
such a code does not exist. It does. 
The fact that a growing number of 
men of high ideals are turning toward 
coaching every year, that the training 
of men in football has definitely come 
to be known as a profession, is indic- 
ative of a permanency and a respect 
from the public that only a calling of 
high ideals could enjoy. 


The first thing to consider, as we 
seek ways and means of stabilizing 
the profession of football coaching, is 
the claim which this calling has to be 
regarded as socially useful. Why, 
from the point of view of one who has 
human welfare at heart, should there 
be football coaches? Why should 
there be football at all? The answer 
must be that football coaching is, after 
all, but one form of physical training, 
and physical training in its highest 
and best sense is educational. It is 


for this reason, and not that college 
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students may cheer themselves hoarse 
on Thanksgiving Day, that football is 
a phase of college life. This being the 
case, football coaching should have a 
definite place in the curriculum of a 
college. In all colleges where it has a 
part, this work should be department- 
alized, either as a separate unit or as 
a part of the general program of phys- 
ical training. Most of the large col- 
leges and universities already have 
definite departments of physical train- 
ing. Frequently the football coach is 
the director of athletics, and in the 
smaller institutions—he coaches other 
sports as well. However, that may be, 
the coach should enter upon his work 
as a teacher rather than as one em- 
ployed to win football games. 


In such a role, a coach should make 
his connection with a college direct 
with officials of the institution rather 
than with an alumni committee or 
group of business men who are inter- 
ested in promoting football at the col- 
lege. His allegiance should be to the 
college direct rather than to any spe- 
cial group or committee. As a member 
of the college faculty in physical 
training, his prestige is enhanced, his 
position more secure, his responsibil- 
ity undivided. In such a position he 
is in a better position to weather the 
years that are lean in victories when 
the hue and cry of the disappointed 
rises about his ears to plague him, and 
in many instances, under present con- 
ditions, to drive him away altogether. 
No coach can give his best to his work 
when he knows that a championship 
team is the only standard of success 
by which he is measured, when he is 
subject to the petty dictation of a 
semi-official group, when he knows 
that, even though the material with 
which he has to work is not of cham- 
pionship caliber, he must make it so 


or have the hounds baying at his heels. 


It would be fully as just to demand 
that a professor of history, or mathe- 
matics, or philosophy turn out a class 
of distinguished students every year. 
Yet a large percentage of failures in 
the professor’s classes does not mili- 
tate against his standing as an in- 
structor. 


N making a connection with an in- 

stitution, the coach should be as- 
sured of a reasonably long contract. 
His attitude should be, as has been 
mentioned, that of a teacher who en- 
gages to conduct a certain course of 
instruction, not that of one who offers 
to gamble his job on his prowess to 
turn out a championship football team. 
Such a gamble once made, must be re- 
peated from year to year and then 
when the lean year comes, past vic- 
tories are forgotten. A coach must, 
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of course, have confidence in his abil- 
ity, but if he cannot command respect 
in defeat, he cannot hope for a perma- 
nent place in the ranks of those whose 
role should be to teach honor as well 
as to strive for victory. 

The actual work of departmentaliz- 
ing coaching in general,—of securing 
for coaches long term college contracts 
and the prestige of faculty member- 
ship, constitutes a problem that can be 
solved only by many minds trying 
many plans over a long period of time. 
But in general it may be said that the 
coaches themselves must make a con- 
sistent effort to convince the public 
that their aim is honestly educational, 
and not primarily a desire to win 
championships and occupy space on 
the sport pages. If our aim is not 
primarily educational, then it is both 
unavailing and hypocritical for us to 
pose as members of a dignified pro- 
fession. If football is to take its place 
by the side of the other departments, 
it must exist primarily to develop an 
intelligent use of muscle, to regulate 
the exercise of determination and 
fight, to teach self control and sports- 
manship, and those fine qualities that 
are the mark of a flaming and coura- 
geous heart. The gridiron, in this 
scheme of things, is but the laboratory 
where the theories and the instruction 
of the teacher are put to the test. 
Growth in general acceptance of this 
view by students and the public will 
go a long way toward ridding the pro- 
fession of coaching of much of the em- 
barrassment it now suffers through 
the irritating uncertainty that hems it 
about, and should hasten the day when 
the coach at every institution will oc- 
cupy a position of as much security as 
that accorded any other member of the 
teaching staff. 


ECAUSE of the lack of standard- 

ized practices such as exist for 
other departments, each coach is faced 
by a combination of local conditions. 
These local conditions are such vital 
factors in the work of the coach that 
it would be of inestimable value to a 
coach seeking his first job or his next 
one, if, on receiving an offer from a 
college or university, he could obtain 
definite information on the athletic 
situation and the status of athletic af- 
fairs before accepting or declining the 
post. Athletic conditions at some in- 
stitutions are very unstable and fre- 
quently a new coach steps unaware 
into a hotbed of controversy and con- 
flicting factors. Forewarned would in 
truth be forearmed under such condi- 
tions. If this association could keep 
a comprehensive record of athletic 
conditions at the various colleges and 
universities, and make this informa- 
tion available to its members on ap- 
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plication, it would perform a valuable 
service. In other words, the associa- 
tion through its secretary might be- 
come a clearing house for realistic in- 
formation of interest to its members, 
giving the coach an opportunity to 
study the college that seeks him or 
with which he seeks to become con- 
nected. 

In this connection, it is of interest 
to note that the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, of 
which Dr. Howard J. Savage is the 
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HE conclusions to be drawn 
from this discussion resolve 
themselves into the following: 

1. Football coaching should 
become definitely an educa- 
tional department of an edu- 
cational institution, and the 
coach should be a bona fide 
member of the faculty. 

2. The coach should feel re- 
sponsible exclusively to 
the college authorities, 
and not to the alumni or 
any other group. 

3. Reasonably long 
contracts should be in- 
sisted upon by coaches, in order 
that they may work free from 
harassing fears about the tenure 
of their jobs in unlucky seasons. 


4. The association’s secretary 
should compile information on 
athletic conditions at colleges 
and universities and keep it on 
file for the use of coaches. 

5. A definite code of ethics 
should be developed, published, 
and lived up to. 


6. A plan should be at least 
contemplated by which coaches 
may be required to receive a 
professional license in order to 
practice, 

7. There should be more sec- 
tional and national meetings to 
improve acquaintance and de- 
velop better esprit de. corps 
among members of the profes- 
sion. 








D. X. Bible 








head, has been conducting a very care- 
ful study during the last two years of 
conditions and practices in vogue at 
various educational institutions of 
higher learning. This study includes 
athletics and when the report is re- 
leased, which is expected soon, it 
should throw much illumination on the 
very matter in question. Another 
study, dealing especially with athletic 
conditions and practices at colleges 
and universities, is also being made 
by Hugo Bezdek, of Penn State, 
through questionnaires that are being 
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sent out to head coaches over the coun- 
try. This questionnaire deals with 
various phases of coaching, conduct in 
regard to matters relating to the pro- 
fession, and other matters of interest 
and importance. As explained by Mr. 
Bezdek, it is the first step in the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive body of 
information of vital concern to the 
coach. This information, when com- 
piled, is to be submitted to an impar- 
tial body of statisticians for interpre- 
tation, after which it will be made 
available to the coaches. It is sug- 
gested that the findings of the Car- 
negie Foundation and of the question- 
naire being sent out by Mr. Bezdek 
will go a long way toward setting up 
a valuable file for use by the 
association in furnishing its 


_»% members with data on the 


coaching situation at the vari- 
ous colleges. 

It is advisable that members 
of this association try to avoid, 
or if they already exist, to 
shake off all unofficial influences 
that exert an influence over 
their work. It is of utmost im- 
portance that the game be kept 
of amateur standing and ideals. 
The coach will help his own profession 
immeasurably if he will help curb the 
growing tendency toward profession- 
alism among players. It is highly in- 
discreet for a coach to predict winners 
when such predictions may be used by 
a gambling element. Commercializa- 
tion by a coach of his name for adver- 
tising purposes not only tends to hurt 
his profession but is likely to exert a 
harmful influence on the younger gen- 
eration, the athletes who take him as 
an example. 

Indulgence in campus politics by a 
coach tends to no good end, either for 
himself or his work. So long as a 
coach holds to the theory that the 
game is the thing, and that a man’s 
fitness for the team is measured solely 
by his ability as a player and not by 
reason of membership in any frater- 
nity or student group, he will keep the 
respect of his players and their loyalty 
as well. 

Gambling destroys _ stabilization. 
There are those who start a whisper- 
ing campaign against the good name 
of innocent parties when they lose a 
wager. Dr. Dudley, of Vanderbilt, 
once said, “Betting should not be prac- 
ticed at any time, but certainly should 
not on games where gentlemen en- 
gage.” 


N conclusion, there is just one other 
thought, and that has to do with 
the fitness of the coach himself. While 
it may seem a difficult and impossible 
thing to do, at least at present, it 
would be a fine thing for the profes- 
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sion if there were some way in which 
a man’s qualifications for coaching 
could be passed upon in an official or 
semi-official manner. To illustrate— 
there are certain qualities that a foot- 
ball coach must have to be successful 
and to reflect credit on his profession. 
He must not only be versed in the 
technique of the game, but he must be 
a natural leader. No matter how able 
he may be as a strategist, no matter 
how thorough his knowledge of the 
fine points of the game may be, no 
matter how efficient he may be as an 
expounder of how the game should be 
played, if he is not a leader who can 
inspire his men, he does not belong in 
the coaching profession. This lack of 
inspiration is probably more often 
than is realized the reason for defeat- 
ed teams. Growing standards are do- 
ing much to stabilize the profession as 
a whole, and it should be the concern 
of members of our association to keep 
these standards advancing. While it 
may not be practical at this time, 
there may be a worthwhile suggestion 
in the idea of some sort of control by 
the association over its membership. 
In other words, membership in the 
association should be equivalent to 
placing official approval on a coach’s 
ability just as membership in a bar 
association places approval on the 
ability of an attorney. There are dif- 
ficulties in the way of such a step, but 
it is an idea that will bear thinking 
upon. 

Finally, a closer contact between 
coaches within the various confer- 
ences and in turn between all the con- 
ferences would do much to knit to- 
gether and stabilize the profession. 
Sectional meetings would provide 
forums for the interchange of ideas 
and the promotion of better relations. 
Such meetings would develop comrade- 
ship and good will, which in turn pro- 
duce higher and better ethics. This 
would tend to lessen criticism that 
sometimes comes from one coach 
against another, since personal con- 
tact frequently clears up misunder- 
standing. 


RULES COMMITTEE 
Dr. C. W. Spears, University of Minnesota, 
hairman 

EFORE asking the Rules Commit- 

tee of the Coaches Association 

to report, the president announced 
that Mr. E. K. Hall, chairman of the 
Football Rules Committee had re- 
quested an expression of opinion from 
the coaches relative to legislation on 
fumbled balls. After making this an- 
nouncement, President Roper asked 
the members of the Rules Committee 
of the association to retire to consider 
Mr. Hall’s letter. After considering 
Mr. Hall’s letter Dr. Spears brought 
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in two recommendations from the 
Rules Committee as follows: 


First, that the American Football 
Coaches Association approve, in prin- 
ciple, the proposition that all fumbles 
recovered by the defensive side should 
be dead at the point of recovery, but 
that the offensive side, that is, the side 
which made the fumble, should be per- 
mitted to recover and run with all 
fumbles except in the case of the in- 
completed, protected backward pass. 

“Second, that there should be no 
further changes made in the rules for 
the present year except such changes 
in language as may clarify the exist- 
ing rules.” 

These points were freely discussed 
by the delegates present. Among 
those participating in the discussion 
were Cofall of Lake Forest, Thistle- 
thwaite of Wisconsin, Murray of Mar- 
quette, Rockne of Notre Dame, Wie- 
man of Michigan, Warner of Stan- 
ford, Van de Graaff of Colorado, 
Spears of Minnesota, Bagshaw of 
Washington. At the conclusion of the 
discussion the first point in the report 
was carried by a large majority. The 
second point was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

President Roper announced that 
Mr. E. K. Hall, chairman of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee, had again re- 
quested the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three coaches to represent the 
American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion in the meetings of the regular 
Rules Committee. After being duly 
authorized by the Association, the 
president appointed the following com- 
mittee for this purpose: 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame, chair- 
man. 

Glenn Warner, Stanford. 

W. A. Alexander, Georgia School of 
Technology. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


Clark Shaughnessy, Loyola University of 
New Orleans, Chairman 

The president called for a report 
from the entertainment committee but 
when it was learned that Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy was not in the room at the time, 
the plans for the banquet were an- 
nounced by Mr. Roper. 


District Reports 


Because of an insufficiency of time 
the District Reports were not read at 
the meeting, but it was requested that 
they be turned over to the secretary 
for publication with the proceedings. 
It is regretted that some of these re- 
ports were not received by the secre- 
tary in time to be included. Those 
that were available at the time of pub- 
lication follow: 
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FIRST DISTRICT 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
Arthur G. Sampson, Tufts College 
NE of the most unusual and in- 
teresting football seasons in the 
history of the gridiron sport was fur- 
nished by the New England Colleges 
during the past fall. Teams which 
appeared strong in early season games 
suddenly cracked and several that had 
uncertain starts developed into strong 
units later in the season. 

Boston College, ably directed by Jo- 
seph McKenney—one of the youngest 
coaches in the country—had the only 
undefeated and untied eleven in this 
section. McKenney, in his first year 
as a head coach, had the unusual for- 
tune to win all of his nine games, a 
feat that a great many coaches have 
never accomplished. Because Boston 
College did not play so hard a schedule 
as some of the other big college teams, 
many experts have not given them the 
credit they deserve. But at least there 
can be no disputing their claim to 
number one position in the New Eng- 
land classification. 

Harvard with five wins, one tie, and 
two defeats, had a better record than 
last year. The decisive win over its 
ancient rival, Yale, the first in sev- 
eral seasons, and its victory over Dart- 
mouth were the high spots. 

Yale and Dartmouth had similar sea- 
sons. Both looked good in early 
games but cracked badly from mid- 
season on and finished with four de- 
feats. Numerous injuries in both 
camps had a great deal to do with 
their collapse. 

Brown, next to Boston College, had 
the best record of the big colleges, 
winning all but the Yale game. Con- 
sidering that the material was inex- 
perienced the record speaks volumes 


’ for the ability of Coach “Tuss” Mac- 


Laughrey. 

Among the smaller colleges Lowell 
Textile was the only one undefeated 
but Maine, Williams, Connecticut 
State and Tufts did not lose to any 
small New England college teams. 

Maine and Colby tied for the Maine 
championship; Norwich was the best 
of the Vermont teams while Williams, 
with Charlie Caldwell, former Prince- 
ton halfback, at the helm for the first 
time, won the “Little Three’ cham- 
pionship by defeating Wesleyan and 
Amherst. 

There seemed to be a great many 
tie games this year and an unusual 
number of failures to convert the goal 
after touchdown. An examination of 
the scores shows that on many Satur- 
days less than 50 per cent of the at- 
tempts were successful. In spite of 


this, however, the number of attempts 
to rush or pass for the extra point 
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Princeton University 
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right), Illinois University 


Dr. J. W. Wilce (right), 
Ohio State University 
Knute Rockne (top), Notre Dame Uni- 
versity 


Hugo Bezdek (center), Penn State 








Professor Kennedy (above), Princeton 
University 
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was not large, most of the teams con- 
tinuing to have faith in their ability 
to kick. 

The style of play remained about 
the same. The single wing back for- 
mation remained popular but more 
and more the teams in this section are 
adopting the double wing back and 
using more handling of the ball behind 
the line. 

Most teams used the forward pass 
more frequently but few did much 
with the lateral pass. Harvard was 
the only team that effectively gained 
ground by this method of attack and 
it was the determining factor in their 
two major victories over Yale and 
Dartmouth. 

Although there has been some com- 
ment concerning the abolition of the 
point after touchdown, the checking 
of the forward pass and the awarding 
of points for first downs it seems that 
most of the coaches would prefer the 
present rules for at least another year 
so that the time can be spent in clari- 
fying some of the present debatable 
points. 


SECOND DISTRICT 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia 
Louis A. Young, University of Pennsylvania 


OOTBALL enjoyed one of its 

greatest seasons in the Middle 
Atlantic District last fall. Large 
crowds, exciting contests, no untoward 
incidents, and fine sportsmanship pre- 
vailed throughout the district. It was 
a season of thrills, of upsets and 
of close hard-fought contests that 
brought a measure of satisfaction to 
teams that were defeated. ; 

Seldom has there been a season 
where predictions were blasted from 
one Saturday to the next. It was 
almost impossible to select the win- 
ning team. Difficult schedules that 
called for the playing of major games 
during all of October and all of No- 
vember with the necessity of the dif- 
ferent teams traveling considerable 
distances played their part in the up- 
sets. 

Few teams were able to keep their 
maximum strength and efficiency from 
the beginning to the end of the sea- 
son. As a result selection of a cham- 
pionship eleven in our district is well 
nigh impossible. 

Carnegie, New York University, 
Army and Pennsylvania enjoyed 
highly successful seasons that would 
lead your chairman to rank them all 
in the same class. Each team played 
through difficult schedules with major 
opponents, with the result that none 
concluded the season undefeated. Each 
displayed a powerful offense and an 
equally stubborn defense. 

Grantland Rice honored the district 
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by selecting the four backs for his 
first all-America team from among the 
four teams mentioned. Strong of 
New York University, Harpster of 
Carnegie Tech., Cagle of the Army 
and Scull of Pennsylvania formed. the 
quartet of backs. 

It is my opinion and it has been 
sustained by the weight of other pub- 
licly expressed statements that the 
four men selected by Mr. Rice are the 
outstanding backs in college ranks. 
Strong, Harpster, Cagle and Scull and 
a number of other fine backs gave stu- 
dents, alumni and the general public 
an exhibition of all around play that 
has seldom been seen on gridirons in 
this section. 

Pittsburgh in the closing weeks of 
the season was one of the most pow- 
erful teams in the district, and ranked 
close to the four teams already men- 
tioned. The same is true of Prince- 
ton, which lost only one game during 
the campaign, and that to the Navy. 

The Middies after an inauspicious 
start which resulted in the loss of 
three contests found themselves and 
concluded their season in a blaze of 
glory. In my opinion, the Navy had 
one of the finest defensive teams in 
the country. 

One would do a great injustice to 
other excellent teams in the section 
not to mention them in the same 
breath as the other outstanding’ teams. 
I refer particularly to Villanova Col- 
lege, which went through its season 
undefeated. This team would give 
any major eleven in the country a 
great battle. The same may be said 
for Temple College. 

Injuries served to impair an other- 
wise great record made by George- 
town University. Maryland had its 
usual strong team, which numbered 
Yale among its victims. The smaller 
colleges had their quota of exciting 
and sensational contests. 

The new system of selecting foot- 
ball officials by Commissioner Walter 
Okeson I believe to be a great success. 
It is my prediction that the larger 
colleges as well as the smaller ones 
will see a decided improvement in the 
officiating each year under the new 
plan if they cooperate with Mr. Oke- 
son. 

SIXTH DISTRICT 


Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa 


E. E. Bearg, University of Nebraska 
HIS report deals chiefly with the 
football of the “Big Six” and Mis- 

souri Valley Conferences, but I am 
sure it would also apply to the entire 
district. 

About one-third of the games in 

this section were played in the rain or 
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on snow covered fields this year, and 
attendance suffered during such 
weather. Even under such handicaps 
attendance for the season showed a 
marked increase over that of last year, 
and to the extent that many local and 
conference attendance records were 
broken. 

In games outside this district the 
teams did not fare quite so well as last 
year, which is partially due to the fact 
that competition within the confer- 
ences is becoming more keen and the 
coaches could not afford to point their 
teams for intersectional games. Ne- 
braska broke even in her schedule of 
intersectional games; winning from 
Syracuse, tying Pittsburgh and losing 
to the Army. 

The most important rule passed in 
this district was that of the newly 
organized “Big Six” Conference limit- 
ing spring practice to fifteen days. 
This rule, no doubt, is a handicap to 
those teams playing many games out- 
side the conference with teams who 
are able to extend their spring prac- 
tice as long as they desire. 

There were no radical changes in 
the offensive or defensive tactics of 
teams in this district, but there are 
some points worth mentioning. The 
number of teams using a shift and 
the teams using set formations were 
about the same as last year. In the 
“Big Six” Conference Nebraska and 
Kansas used the shift this year, and 
lowa State shifted two men. 


The general kicking game was not 
up to the standard of previous years, 
although a few teams made valuable 
use of their punters. There was a 
noticeable neglect of the punt forma- 
tion and only a few teams used it and 
its variations to any extent. 


Along with the increased develop- 
ment of the forward passing attack 


throughout the country this year the 


teams in this section also showed a 
marked tendency to depend upon the 
passing game considerably more than 
last year. 


The formation using an unbalanced 
line and two wing backs was used by 
a great many teams, especially by 
those teams which stressed the use of 
the. forward pass. 


The coaches of this district seem 
to be interested in one possible change 
in the rules; that is, moving the goal 
posts back to the goal line. 

In this district, because of reorgan- 
ization and proper control, there has, 
as a whole, been very little criticism 
of the sport from any angle. In con- 
cluding I would say that the condition 
of football in the Sixth District at the 
present time is at its most successful 
peak, due to the highly organized sys- 
tem of athletic conferences. 
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Grass Cutting Equipment of 
Known Value for Schools 
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UILT up to precision standards in both material and workmanship, Toro grass cut- 
B ting equipment will be the choice of those schools who demand the best in 
machinery of this type. ‘® With the experience gained in supplying over 2600 golf 
courses in the United States and foreign countries, superintendents of buildings and 
grounds are assured of the inherent quality built into every piece of Toro machinery. 


TheToro Standard Tractor comes complete 
in every detail with no extras to buy or altera- 
tions to make. Standard equipment consists of 
wide wheels, spikes, automatic governor, high 
tension magneto, crown fenders, brake, and 
automatic power steering device. 


The Toro 30” Super Mower weighs 230 
pounds, is built with machine cut, hardened 
steel gears fully enclosed in oil tight housings. 
Ten inch oil tempered revolving reel mounted 
on highest quality SKF ball bearings. Ruggedly 


built so as to give unfailing service. 


The Toro Park Junior power mower is the 
most advanced type of hand-operated power 


Toro Manufacturing Co., 


mower. It is equipped with Toro own make 1% 
H.P., air cooled, 4-cycle motor, which will give 
excellent service mechanically. It is free from 
complicated features, and the upkeep expense 
is negligible. 


The most prominent group of universities in 
this country are already using Toro equipment 
on their grounds. By all means, before purchas- 
ing any equipment, investigate the advantages 
of the Toro. 


Write today for beautiful thirty-two page 
illustrated catalog, showing all types of machin- 
ery for constructing and maintaining large areas 
of turf. 


Distributing agencies strategically located in the following cities: 


Boston Jacksonville Indianapolis 
New York Syracuse Detroit 
Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 


3042—3178 SNELLING AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City Los Angeles Toronto 
Des Moines San Francisco Calgary 
Dallas Buenos Aires 
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SEVENTH DISTRICT 
Texas, Arizona, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Clyde Littlefield, University of Texas 


HIS district consists of four 

Southwestern States. Three of 
these states have major conferences 
within the state. The leading confer- 
ence is the Southwest Conference, 
composed of Texas University, Texas 
A. & M. College, University of Ar- 
kansas, Baylor University, Texas 
Christian University, Southern Meth- 
odist University and Rice Institute. 
Oklahoma University belongs to the 
Big Six Conference and Oklahoma A. 
& M., formerly a member of the South- 
west, transferred to the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference. 


Texas has three intercollegiate con- 
ferences within its borders, Southwest, 
Texas Conference and T. I. A. A., and 
are ranked in their order. Oklahoma 
has the Oklahoma State Conference, 
composed of smaller universities and 
colleges, and Arkansas has the Ar- 
kansas State Association Conference. 
All of these institutions are members 
of the N. C. A. A. 


The conferences represented in the 
Sixth District are all organized under 
faculty control and have rules and 
regulations similar to the best in the 
country. It is an actual fact that this 
section of the country has developed 
faster in our intercollegiate athletics 
than any other section in a given 
length of time. 

General standards of football have 
gone up a peg in all directions in this 
district. More and better schools for 
coaches have raised the standards of 
play. Although the play is hard, the 
most cordial and friendly rivalries ex- 
ist among the teams of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, and especially is this true in the 
Southwest Conference. 


We find in this district some of the 
outstanding football players of the 
country. With more recognition and 
a better understanding with other sec- 
tions of the United States in a short 
time, the Southwest will be known 
very well over all parts of the country 
and especially in the development of 
high standards in intercollegiate ath- 
letics. 

In the Southwest Conference the 
strongest teams this year were Texas 
University, Arkansas, Baylor, Texas 
Christian University, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Texas A. & M. and 
Rice Institute. 

Texas University won the champion- 
ship with five wins and one defeat. 
It was the greatest race ever known 
in this section because of the great 
teams developed in the conference. 
The competition was the keenest ever 
known in one season. 


THE 


The great play of Southern Meth- 
odist University against the Army at 
West Point, N. Y., is a credit to the 
conference, as well as the other teams’ 
results against Vanderbilt, Sewanee, 
Centenary, Louisiana University and 
Oklahoma A. & M. Next season the 
teams of the conference will have a 
greater number of non-conference 
games. 

In the Texas Conference Howard 
Payne College led with St. Edwards 
University, Southwestern University 
and Simmons playing good ball. 

The T. I. A. A., composed of nine 
colleges and state normals, was won 
by Daniel Baker College. 

The University of Arizona has most 
of its competition with teams in the 
far-west section. 

It is a very pleasing condition to 
find that most every college and uni- 
versity in this district belong to some 
organized conference. 

All of the Southwest Conference 
teams have stadiums with seating ca- 
pacities ranging between 15,000 and 
46,000, and the attendance this season 
has been greater than ever before. 
The largest crowd attended the an- 
nual Texas-Texas A. & M. game at 
Austin, 46,000 seeing the game, the 
largest to ever attend a game in the 
South. 

One will find most of the teams in 
this section using the huddle. All the 
teams have a varied attack. Many 
teams used the open play to gain re- 
sults and others used power and de- 
fensive play to win games, depending 
a great deal on the material. The 
team play was excellent in the ma- 
jority of cases and plays used were 
the kind that help the spectators en- 
joy the games. 


We find a well organized group of | 


officials in the Southwest. Most all 
of the officials selected are from within 
the district. Officials are secured by 
mutual agreement and all members of 
the Southwest Conference pay officials 
the same fees. Every fall the officials 
and coaches meet at some central lo- 
cation to agree and study the football 
rules. This organization has devel- 
oped very fast and is very helpful to 
our district. 

There have been few changes in the 
coaching personnel of the institutions 
in this district. It seems to be de- 
sired by the institutions to have per- 
manent coaches and men of high 
standards. I believe that it will be 
only a short time when coaches will 
be judged by their ability and leader- 
ship rather than by their victories. 
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NINTH DISTRICT REPORT 
California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, 
Nevada and Idaho 
By Enoch Bagshaw 


HERE are four distinct college 

conferences in the Ninth District, 
comprising Arizona, Nevada, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana. The leading group of this 
district is the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, composed of ten colleges: Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, Washington, South- 
ern California, Oregon, Oregon State, 
Idaho, Washington State, Montana 
and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The colleges composing 
the Southern California Conference 
are Pomona, Occidental, Whittier, La- 
Verne, San Diego State and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. The 
Far Western Conference is made up 
of Fresno State College, College of the 
Pacific, University of Nevada, Davis 
Agricultural College, Sacramento 
State Teachers’ College and San Jose 
Teachers’ College. St. Mary’s and St. 
Ignatius of San Francisco dropped 
out of this conference in 1928. The 
Northwest Conference is composed of 
Whitman, Linfield, Pacific University, 
College of Idaho and the College of 
Puget Sound. There are a number 
of other colleges, not belonging to any 
particular conference, which play ex- 
cellent football and are competition 
for the leading schools in the Pacific 
Coast Conference. Among these are 
Arizona, St. Ignatius, Santa Clara, St. 
Mary’s and Gonzaga. The Olympic 
Club team of San Francisco, made up 
of past college stars, also affords ex- 
cellent competition. 

In nearly every state on the Pacific 
Coast all the high schools have highly 
organized groups in which the cham- 
pionship of each group is easily deter- 
mined. 

Most all of the colleges have stadia 
of their own in which nearly all of the 
games are played. The seating capac- 
ity of these stadia range from 25,000 
to 100,000. Ina great many instances 
the popularity of foot ball on the coast 
has exceeded the seating capacity of 
these stadia. The season of 1928 
brought the keenest competition to the 
Pacific Coast Conference that it has 
enjoyed in many years. Innumerable 
upsets made the season keenly inter- 
esting. 

Teams that from early season pre- 
dictions should have carried away the 
honors fell by the wayside, while other 
teams supposedly not so strong have 
turned out to be champions. Oregon 


State College, under Coach Schissler, 
without doubt the strongest team in 
the northern part of the coast confer- 
ence, unfortunately suffered severe in- 
juries to four of their best players in 
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A Line 


Smash! 

















A line of athletic goods endorsed by leaders—C. W. 
Spears, Ray Morrison, Piggie Lambert, George Gauthier, 
D. X. Bible—is being brought you by our salesmen. Be 
kind enough to look at this merchandise; we believe it 
worthy of your attention: A football that can be handled 
easily, kicks true and lasts! Helmets that protect comfort- 
ably and stay in place on the head! Football pants of new 
design and of new materials embodying, we believe, all pro- 
tective features, yet light in weight! A separate hip pad 
which stays in place! And a basketball that has proven 
its worth! 


Look at the Stall & Dean line,—it’s new enough to be 
“Moderne”, yet it is based on the solid rock foundation of 
past experience. 


The Stall & Dean Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Brockton, Mass. 























“BABE” RUTH 


Set Five 
New Records 


In the Last World’s Series 


IVE! Count ‘em: (1) took part in his 

thirty-seventh World Series game; (2) 
batted better than .300 for his fifth time 
in a World Series; (3) batted .625 for the 
series; (4) scored nine runs in the one 
series, and (5) made six extra base hits, 
including three homers and three doubles. 
In addition, he equaled five and exceeded 
five of his former records. Lou Gehrig, 
Ruth's teammate, set two new records. 
driving in nine runs in the series, and hit- 
ting three homers in three official times at 
bat. Both players used Louisville Slugger 
Bats exclusively. 


All Made with Louisville Sluggers 


Why not enjoy for yourself, this season, 
the bat that great players of the game use 
exclusively? Select it from Louisville Slug- 
ger models, made to the specifications of 
leading sluggers, and bearing their facsimile 
signatures, which are shown in full selec- 
tion by leading dealers in your city. For 
complete batting records of the great slug- 
gers, pictures of their bats, and reproduc- 
tions of their autographs, send the coupon 
for a copy of our new illustrated baseball 
book. It is free. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Inc., Mfrs., 
428 Finzer Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER = 
Bats “= 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 428 Finzer Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Send FREE copy of your new baseball book. 
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the first game, and this marred their 
performance until the New York game 
at the Polo Grounds, when the team 
really showed the football it was capa- 
ble of playing. Stanford University 
disappointed many of its ardent fol- 
lowers by some very erratic playing 
in mid-season. This team, too, did 
not show the brand of football that 
it could play until it became a smooth- 
working organization for the Army 
game. Both the University of South- 
ern California and the University of 
California won their places at the head 
of the Pacific Coast Conference group 
by a real display of consistency 
throughout the entire season. Neither 
of these teams developed any remark- 
able stars; rather they were teams in 
which a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the various individuals was de- 
veloped. Oregon and Washington 
State were what might be called dark 
horses in the pre-season review. How- 
ever, as the season developed both 
teams displayed a very high degree of 
football and were a credit to their re- 
spective institutions and friends. 
Washington, after losing the great 
majority of its squad the previous 
year, took a couple of decisive defeats 
from Oregon and Oregon State Col- 
lege, but revived later in the season 
and played Stanford and California al- 
most to a standstill and defeated 
Washington State. This revival of 
form of the Washington team was one 
of the outstanding features in coast 
football this year. Idaho did not de- 
velop so strong a team as was pre- 
dicted; due to a shortage of material, 
the team did not reach the same high 
standing as it did last year, when it 
tied with Stanford and the University 
of Southern California for the Pacific 
Coast championship. The University 
of Montana, because of its geographic 
position and the necessity of a great 
deal of travel to play its games, has 
not much of a chance to improve its 
position in the conference. Bill 
Spaulding with his University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles team had his 
initial baptism in Pacific Coast Con- 
ference competition. It will take sev- 
eral years for U. C. L. A. to climb 
up to the position wherein they can 
aspire to leadership in the Pacific 
Coast organization. 

Gonzaga University of Spokane, an 
outside organization, did very well in 
defeating St. Mary’s and Loyola of 
Los Angeles. However, they in turn 
took on too many games that involved 
too much travel and upon their return 
from Los Angeles were defeated by 
the University of Montana. Whitman 
College under Vincent Borleske won 
the championship of the Northwest 
Conference. 
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The changes in the football rules 
were greatly appreciated by the 
coaches on the Pacific Coast, and adap- 
tations to these rules were universally 
adopted by the various coaches. How- 
ever, there was considerable complain- 
ing by a number of coaches because 
of the misuse of the screen pass. It 
is to be hoped that a clear definition 
of the screen pass will be forthcoming 
from the National Rules Committee 
this year. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced this year between some of 
the leading officials and coaches due 
to differences of opinion relative to 
certain plays that meant a great deal 
for or against the teams involved. 
This difficulty, however, came up be- 
cause of difference of point of view 
rather than misinterpretation of the 
rules. Differences of this kind can- 
not be avoided even though they are 
sometimes very unpleasant. The offi- 
cials on the Pacific Coast have organ- 
izations in which complete discussions 
of the rules take place. In this way 
uniformity of interpretation prevails. 


The officials for all the important 
games on the Pacific Coast are se- 
lected at the conference meeting when 
the schedules are drawn up for the 
next season. 


HERE is much discussion at the 

present time relative to the feasi- 
bility of selecting a commissioner of 
athletics whose duty will be to select 
officials and make interpretations of 
conference rules. This question will 
be decided on the Pacific Coast within 
the next year. 


Most of the important teams played 
a conservative, sound type of offense, 
with a running game interspersed 
with the use of forward passes, the 
forward pass not being used as a 
threat only, but as a component part 
of advancing the ball. Nearly every 
team had an assortment of lateral 
passes in their repertoire of plays. A 
greater majority of the teams used an 
unbalanced line, with one and some- 
times two flanking backs. Spinner 
and reverse plays were in evidence in 
practically all but two of the teams. 
The University of Southern California 
used as their main attack a line shift 
with one flanking back and occasion- 
ally another back in motion. They 
were especially adept on off-tackle 
plays on the long side, with cut-backs 
on the short side. Their passes and 
quick kicks came from the same for- 
mation and were rapid and successful 
because of their speed. Nearly every 
exponent of football knows Glenn 
Warner’s Stanford attack with an un- 
balanced line and two flanking backs. 
This year in conjunction with his 
formation of past vears Warner 
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moved his quarterback to where his 
fullback played last year, then dropped 
his fullback five to six yards behind 
the center. Warner’s attack of re- 
verses and double reverses and fake 
spin plays was thus strengthened by 
a strong bucking attack into the cen- 
ter of the line. 


The University of Oregon adopted 
practically the Stanford formation. 
This they used effectively with a 
group of short passes. The University 
of Idaho found favor with Andy 
Smith’s old unbalanced line with 
flanking back and two halfbacks. The 
University of California used as its 
principal formation a split line, the 
end and the tackle being removed a 
yard from the other lineman and one 
back stationed one yard behind these 
two men. They were very efficient in 
blocking and cross blocking. How- 
ever, the two strong features about 
California in 1928 were their admira- 
ble defense-and the kicking ability of 
Lon, their star back. The University 
of Washington changed from a regu- 
lar punt to a semi-punt formation to 
inaugurate their spurt from the mid- 
dle of the season that brought them 
so much attention and admiration. 
St. Mary’s, Santa Clara and Gonzaga 
were three teams that used the Notre 
Dame shift. Oregon State started out 
with the Notre Dame shift, but even- 
tually finished up with the semi-punt 
formation, in which they became so 
efficient. Washington State College 
used an unbalanced line and their 
backs in the “Z’” formation as their 
principal offensive strength. U. C. L. 
A. used a modified Stanford formation 
coupled with Andy Smith’s old forma- 
tion. Both the six-man line and the 
seven-man line were used with equal 
success on the Coast. Also the box 


and diamond defense were used exten- 


sively. 

Intersectional games are popular on 
the Coast and more of them are go- 
ing to be played in 1929 than ever 
before. Washington goes to Chicago 
to play Chicago University; so will 
Southern California when they play 
Notre Dame. California will play 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. South- 
ern California will play Carnegie 
Tech in Los Angeles. Stanford will 


play the Army, and before the 1929 


season rolls around several other in- 
tersectional games will be arranged. 
The Olympic Club of San Francisco 
is the only athletic club team of the 
Pacific Coast. It enjoyed a successful 
season this year by defeating some of 
the leading colleges. This team trav- 
eled to the Hawaiian Islands and won 
there. The University of Oregon is 
playing the University of Hawaii on 
New Year’s Day. 
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The tone of the coaches on the Pa- 
cific Coast has improved materially in 
the last few years. Most of them 
belong to their respective college fac- 
ulties and practically without excep- 
tion are engaged for the entire year. 
Due to the stress of early games, it 
has become necessary to devote some 
time to spring practice. These spring 
practices have been most developed at 
Oregon and Oregon State. 


The standard of sportsmanship 
among the players and coaches is high. 
The rivalry is keen and clean cut. A 
spirit of fairness prevails, and in a 
number of instances sportsmanship 
between rival teams has been devel- 
oped by dinners or breakfasts for the 
rival teams after the game has been 
played. The popularity of the game 
is steadily increasing and the attend- 
ance at the larger games is limited 
only by the size of the stadium. 


Nineteen hundred twenty-nine prom- 
ises to be a banner year, for ninth 
district football schedules have been 
made up which insure keen conference 
competition, these games being inter- 
spersed with plenty of intersectional 
tonic. May the sportsmanship of the 
game improve as rapidly as its popu- 
larity. 


Appointment of Committees 


President Roper appointed a nomi- 
nating committee, consisting of Gil- 
mour Dobie of Cornell, chairman; 
Robert Zuppke of Illinois and W. H. 
Cowell of New Hampshire; and a reso- 
lutions committee consisting of Enoch 
Bagshaw, University of Washington, 
chairman; E. E. Wieman, University 
of Michigan, and D. O. McLaughry, 
Brown University. 


Representatives from Mexico 


The Association was very much 
pleased to have two students from the 
University of Mexico, Mexico City, in- 
troduced by Dr. Bennett of the Uni- 
versity of the South. These young 
men had come from our sister country 
to attend the meeting of the American 
Football Coaches’ Association and 
represented, as they said, the desire 
of the youth of Mexico to learn every- 
thing possible about American foot- 
ball. The two young men addressed 
the Association briefly, one in English 
and one in Spanish, and were most 
enthusiastically received and ap- 
plauded. On motion of Dan McGugin 
of Vanderbilt, duly seconded and car- 
ried, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up suitable resolu- 
tions relative to this incident. The 
committee consisted of Dan McGugin, 
Vanderbilt; Henry Schulte, University 
of Nebraska; W. H. Spaulding, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; M. J. 
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Bennett, University of the South; 
Clyde Littlefield, University of Texas. 


The morning session adjourned at 
12:40. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was called to 
order by President Roper at 2:20 p. m. 
The special committee appointed to 
draw up resolutions relative to the 
visit of the two students from the 
University of Mexico reported as fol- 
lows: , 

“New Orleans, Louisiana, 
“December 29, 1928. 

“Whereas, This organization has 
been honored by the visit of Messrs. 
Roberto Noriega and Reynaldo Hor- 
casitas of the University of Mexico, 
who have asked us for aid in the de- 
velopment of the game of football in 
their great country, and 

“Whereas, This organization is 
deeply sensible of this honor which 
has been conferred upon it by their 
visit and of the spirit of friendship 
and goodwill of which it gives unmis- 
takable evidence, and 

“Whereas, we believe that contests 
between teams made up of the young 
men of the universities of Mexico and 
of those of the United States would 
tend to make us know each other bet- 
ter, and would promote that fine and 
lasting friendship characteristic of 
the athletic field, 

“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved: 
As an expression of the goodwill and 
respect which every one of us bears 
towards the people of our great south- 
ern neighbor, represented by our 
guests, that every institution repre- 
sented in this organization and the 
coaching staffs thereof, extend such 
aid as may be asked for and that ways 
and means be devised that we may 
have the privilege of sending a foot- 


ball coach to be selected by the presi- ~ 


dent of this organization to the Uni- 

versity of Mexico for a period of two 

weeks’ instruction, at such time as 
may suit the convenience of that uni- 
versity. 

“Signed, 

“Henry Schulte, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 

“W. H. Spaulding, Southern Branch 
University of California, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

“M. J. Bennett, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

“Clyde Littlefield, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

“Dan E. McGugin, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., chairman.” 
The resolutions were enthusiasti- 

cally adopted, and the president later 

appointed Dr. Bennett of the Univer- 
sity of the South to go to Mexico City, 
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representing the Association, to be of 
any assistance he could to the Mexi- 
cans in establishing American foot- 
ball. (Dr. Bennett later advised the 
secretary that he was going to Mexico 
City directly from New Orleans in 
company with the _ representatives 
from that city. The Association will 
await with pleasure a report from Dr. 
Bennett at its next meeting relative 
to this mission.) 

The remainder of the afternoon 
session was given over to a series of 
interesting and highly beneficial talks 
by some of the outstanding members 
of our Association and others who 
dealt with subjects closely related to 
football coaching. It is greatly re- 
gretted that because of the absence 
of stenographic assistance no com- 
plete record of these talks is available. 
The secretary might also remark at 
this time that it is especially difficult 
to persuade highly specialized coaches 
to reduce their remarks to publishable 
manuscript form. The talks were so 
very splendid, however, that the sec- 
retary will attempt to report a few of 
the high lights in each speech as he 
recalls them. 


THE DOUBLE WING BACK FORMATION 
Glenn Warner, Stanford University 
R. WARNER first traced the de- 
velopment of the double wing 
back formation from an _ historical 
point of view. He pointed out how it 
became impractical to concentrate men 
behind the line after the rules were 
changed, preventing players of the 
side in possession of the ball from 
pushing or pulling the ball carrier. 
Gradually thereafter coaches began to 
spread their backfield men out. One 
of the first ways of opening up was 
by means of a single wing back for- 
mation such as was used so very ex- 
tensively up until the last two or three 
years and as is still used a great deal. 

With the single wing back there de- 
veloped, too, the unbalanced or 4-2 
line. The advantages of the 4-2 line 
have to do principally with the re- 
moval of the man who has to pass 
the ball from the center position in 
the line. The man in the center of the 
line is more or less the key man in 
the offense. If he must also pass the 
ball, it makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for him to function as he should 
in his other capacities. For this rea- 
son, said Mr. Warner, he favored an 
unbalanced line. 

With the general use of the 4-2 
line and the single wing back forma- 
tion in the backfield, it was a natural 
sequence to move the back man to 
the weak side, thereby balancing the 
strength to either right or left. This, 
of course, gives us the double wing 
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back formation. The formation has a 
good many variations. Sometimes the 
ends are loose from their tackles and 
the wings lay inside the offensive 
ends. More frequently, and in Mr. 
Warner’s opinion, better, the ends 
play tight to their tackles while the 
wings play wide. Mr. Warner point- 
ed out that one of the main purposes 
of the wing back formations was to 
flank the defensive tackle or to get 
the defensive tackle to play so wide 
that plays could be run inside of him. 
Hence, if the wing back formation is 
used with the wings outside of the 
ends, they should be clearly outside. 
Too frequently the wings are not wide 
enough to be able effectively to flank 
the defensive tackles. When this is 
true the formation is not so effective 
as it should be. 


The two backs back of the line need 
to be real line buckers. These two 
men do practically all of the line buck- 
ing, usually the one with the ball fol- 
lowing the one without it. Of course, 
the man who precedes the ball carrier 
through the line, to be effective, must 
be just as hard a runner and must 
drive just as hard as the man with the 
ball. The faster men should be placed 
at the wings to carry the ball on wide 
plays, reverses and tricks. 


It is very essential to this forma- 
tion to have a good running lineman 
next to the center on the strong side. 
This man is used to lead most of the 
plays and unless he has developed the 
technique of swinging out of the line, 
the plays lose much of their effective- 
ness. Coming out of the line is a def- 
inite technique to be learned just as 
any other part of football. Too many 
coaches try a few times to get linemen 
in front of the play and because the 
linemen do not get around fast enough 
the first few times, the coaches as- 
sume that the play is impracticable 
and give it up. Of course plays with 
linemen coming around will not work 
under these circumstances. A great 
deal of practice is required to perfect 
a lineman in pulling out of the line 
for interference. If coaches would 
drill their men in this fundamental 
just as they do in tackling or kicking, 
they would discover, said Mr. Warner, 
that the play can be made to work. 


Mr. Warner then called attention to 
the man-in-motion-plays that had de- 
veloped from the double wing back 
formation. He stated, however, that 
he, personally, did not favor the man- 
in-mation-play because of ‘the compli- 
cated timing involved and also because 
it weakened the reverse plays. Mr. 
Warner thought also that with a man 
in motion the opponents could more 
easily beat the offense on the charge 
because of an advantage in timing. 
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Coach Warner then developed some of 
his fundamental plays for the benefit 
of the coaches present. 

Mr. Warner’s speech was most en- 
thusiastically received and a number 
of questions were asked from the floor 
which Mr. Warner answered com- 
pletely. 


PEDAGOGY OF FOOTBALL 
Knute Rockne, Notre Dame University 


R. ROCKNE opened his discus- 

sion with a bit of characteristic 
humor, then launched into a serious 
consideration of his subject. 

“Coaching is more than teaching,” 
said Mr. Rockne, “in that coaching 
must not only teach, but in addition 
must persuade and convince as well.” 
In coaching we are concerned not only 
that an individual should know what 
to do, but that he should have, in ad- 
dition to the knowledge, the ability, 
the inclination and the determination 
to do it. This involves a good many 
factors which are not essential in ordi- 
nary teaching, but which are a very 
real part of coaching. 

Football pedagogy, he then pointed 
out, might be divided into five more 
or less distinct phases: 

First, the successful football coach 
must arouse a keen interest in playing 
football in the heart of every man on 
his squad. 

Second, he must have the ability to 
explain in simple, graphic language 
what he wants done. His explanation 
must be clear and should be accom- 
panied by accurate, correct demon- 
stration. The demonstration should be 
of two varieties, first, the slow motion 
picture type and second, the actual 
scrimmage type. The coach may either 
do this demonstrating himself, have 
one of his assistants do it or have it 
done by some of the better players, 
but proper demonstration is a funda- 
mental part of good coaching. 

Third, the coach must then get the 
men themselves to execute what they 
have seen demonstrated according to 
his own (the coach’s) picture. 

Fourth, the coach must then be able 
to criticize in a constructive way the 
movements of each candidate. This 
criticism should deal with one mistake 
at a time rather than with several. 
The latter method will only confuse 
the candidate, whereas the former 
will enable him to eliminate one mis- 
take after which another can be con- 
sidered. 

Fifth, the successful coach must in- 
sist upon continued practice on the 
part of his candidates, especially on 
phases in which they are weak. 

Coach Rockne went on to emphasize 
the importance of a certain amount of 
emotional stress, especially in line 
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play. It is all very well, he said, to 
show men, and have them practice, 
just how each movement should be 
made, but unless there is some real, 
hard physical contact where there is 
an opportunity for the emotions to 
play, we are apt to get a bunch of 
shadow boxers rather than real foot- 
ball players. In line play, especially, 
some hard knocks and real scrimmage 
are an essential part of practice. 

In developing courage and a will to 
out-play the other man it is not neces- 
sary to resort to violent language. A 
coach’s language should frequently be 
forceful, but that is a different thing 
from violence. 

The most difficult position to teach 
is that of quarterback. Other players 
may be taught their duties by drill to 
a considerable extent, but this is not 
true of the quarterback. Quarter- 
backs are made, to a large extent, by 
experience, in the opinion of Coach 
Rockne. His advice was to select the 
man who has the best football mind 
coupled with the necessary experience, 
then give him considerable latitude in 
his choices. It does not profit much 
to try to lay down laws for the quar- 
terback to follow. It is helpful, how- 
ever, te associate the various plays in 
the repertoire with certain situations. 
We have plays, for example, he said, 
which we label as follows: first down 
play, sure gain play, gamble play, po- 
sition play, check play (this is one 
which is not particularly strong in it- 
self, but is used to offset a strong play 
and take advantage of a situation 
when the opponents overshift or in 
some other way over-anticipate one of 
our strong plays), psychological play, 


sacrifice play (one which is not expect-° 


ed to make ground, but is used to 
make some other play good), side line 
play, scoring play, etc. 

By referring to the plays in this 
manner the quarterback naturally as- 
sociates the play with the situation in 
which it should be called. This, Mr. 
Rockne thought, was very helpful. 
Beyond this the quarterback should be 
trained to develop his own powers of 
observation and depend pretty largely 
upon them for guidance in the game. 


TRAINING AND CONDITIONING 
Keene Fitzpatrick, Trainer, 
Princeton University 


R. FITZPATRICK has had 

thirty-nine years of experience 
in conditioning football players. His 
remarks, therefore, were listened to 
very attentively by all present. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s first point was 
that no coach should accept any man 
as a candidate for his team until he 
has had him examined by a physician 
to see if he is fit to play football. 


THE 


A good criterion of a man’s condi- 
tion is the daily weight chart. Every 
football player should weigh daily be- 
fore and after practice and this weight 
should be recorded on a suitable chart. 
A study of this chart should tell the 
coach a good deal about the condition 
of his men. If, after getting into 
good shape, the men are seen to lose 
weight it is a pretty sure sign that 
they are beginning to go stale. A rest 
then is usually in order. 

There should be no scrimmage for 
a period of ten days to two weeks 
after first calling the men together in 
the fall. Rather than engage in scrim- 
mage the men should be put through 
various exercises so that they can 
work up gradually to the intensity of 
scrimmage. 

Eighty-five per cent of the men do 
not know how to run. The prelim- 
inary period of practice is a good time 
to drill on running. A little attention 
to form at the beginning of the sea- 
son will frequently increase a man’s 
speed several yards in a hundred. 
Daily drill in starting is also an ex- 
cellent practice for early season. 

Over eating is one of the biggest 
difficulties we have in keeping foot- 
ball men in condition. Diet has its 
place, but more important than all, so 
far as food is concerned, is the quan- 
tity consumed. Do not let your men 
over eat. Also, insist upon regular 
sleep and plenty of it. 

To avoid injuries early in the sea- 
son use heavy equipment. Your men 
will want to take this off or “unload” 
as they say, but this should not be 
permitted. 


The squad should be brought up to , 


the peak of condition gradually. Do 
not often work them to the point of 
fatigue. All men vary considerably in 
the amount of work they can stand. 
These differences should be noted and. 
taken into account in planning the 
work. 

By the last three weeks of the sea- 
son most of what you are going to 
teach your team has been learned. It 
is foolish, therefore, to keep them in 
long scrimmages at this stage of the 
game. The object now is to retain en- 
thusiasm and keenness. Long drawn 
out scrimmages late in the season kill 
these qualities. Very light drills, I 
believe, should constitute the work 
during the latter part of the season. 


SPINNER PLAYS 
Hugo Bezdek, Penn State College 


R. BEZDEK first developed the 
history of the spinner plays, 
showing by diagram how the various 
stages of the spinner play developed. 
When the rules required that the quar- 
terback always receive the ball from 
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the center, we had straight bucks, split 
bucks and cross-bucks. With the in- 
troduction of the direct pass there 
came into being plays which we now 
term spinners which really developed 
out of the old split buck plays. The 
principle of the spinner play, which 
now includes bucks, runs and passes, 
is to attract the attention to one place 
and then do something at another 
place. 

Mr. Bezdek’s talk was profusely 
illustrated by blackboard diagrams. 
Without these diagrams his speech is 
difficult to reproduce. To appreciate 
his very splendid presentation of this 
interesting subject one would have to 
hear him personally and see the dia- 
grams which he put on the board. For 
this reason the secretary will not at- 
tempt to repeat more of this talk, but 
will take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to suggest that those who did not 
get to New Orleans missed a real 
treat. Any one of the football talks 
given in the afternoon was worth the 
trip to New Orleans for any coach 
who has a genuine interest in the 
game. 


FOOTBALL OFFICIATING 
Walter Okeson, Lehigh University 


R. OKESON first treated his sub- 
ject from an historical point of 
view, tracing the development of offi- 
ciating from the time when each team 
carried its own official, up to the high- 
ly efficient system now employed. He 
then pointed out that a great many 
of the rules in football prohibit actions 
that are instinctive and natural to all 
human beings. For example, if one 
wishes to remove an object from his 
path, the natural instinct is to push 
with the hands. This, of course, un- 
der certain circumstances in football, 
is prohibited. It is this necessary cur- 
tailment of instinctive behavior in 
football that makes officiating very 
important. 


Officials and coaches have comple- 
mentary jobs. What the coach teaches 
during the week the official enforces 
during the game. Or another way of 
expressing it, is to say that the offi- 
cial examines on Saturday the stu- 
dents taught by the coaches during the 
week. Mr. Okeson thought that if 
coaches and officials could get this 
slant on their respective jobs, that 
their relationship would be much bet- 
ter. Also, Mr. Okeson pointed out that 
a good many changes in the rules had 
come about because certain coaches 
had seen some opportunity to get an 
advantage over their opponent which 
was not specifically prohibited by the 
rules. Frequently these advantages, 
although not violating the letter of the 
law, did violate the spirit. In such 
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Leading Coaches and Players 
in inter-collegiate and 
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Basket-Ball Uniforms 

















Hockey Uniforms 








and Equipment 


The“Lucky 


Coaches know that the success of their 
teams demands equipment that is properly 
designed and reliably made to stand the 
“gaff” of exacting service. 


All D & M “Lucky Dog” Sporting Goods 
have been carefully developed by well- 
known coaches and authorities 
on their respective sports after 
close study of actual playing 
conditions. 





Catalog? 





FREE ON REQUEST 


Ask your nearest D & M dealer or write 

Teams using D & M merchan- to us for a copy of our Official Rule Book 
dise are assured of equipment on all Fall and Winter Sports. Also our 
that is correct in every detail of complete series of instructional booklets, 
design. Add to this the carefully written by well-known athletic coaches. 
Have you a copy of our Fall and Winter 


New York Branch 
33 Union Square West 


Dog’ Kind 


selected materials and the outstanding 
workmanship embodied in all goods bear- 
ing the D & M Trade Mark and you can 
readily understand our pledge: “Lucky 
Dog Sporting Goods must make good or 
D & M will.” 





The Draper-Maynard Company 


Factories and Executive Offices 


Plymouth, New Hampshire 


Canadian Branch 


San Francisco Branch 
Sutton, Quebec 


617 Mission Street 
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The Ace Puts a K.O. 


in either hand 


All boxing squads should have a generous supply of Ace Bandages. The 
successful squad at the Naval Academy, coached by Spike Webb, 
always goes into action equipped with Ace Bandages. Boxers who use 
Ace Bandages always have the “punch”. 

Ace Bandages are elastic without rubber, easy to put on—and they 
stay put. They maintain a firm, even pressure, which compensates for 
every impact and protects the hands. Proper washing and drying 
restores the elasticity of Ace Bandages 

You can purchase Ace Bandages at the nearest drug or sporting-goods 
store. 

Write for the descriptive circular on Ace Bandages for the prevention 
and treatment of athletic injuries. 


Kindly send free sample and literature on Ace Bandage. 


SEE SES ND Te SER Cc a ECE eo ee es See ee a eS 
SN cichiniencslanitnitesiehipatiictassinsisseibaasiincindaiesiesild TE ORE ee ee ee Te A.J.2 
BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. 


Ace Bandages for Basketball, Hockey, Boxing, and Wrestling 








A SUPERIOR 


GRANDSTAND 
Built Entirely of Steel 


_ An all-steel grandstand gives an assurance of absolute safety. Steel 
will not burn, or deteriorate under the the action of the weather. 


The Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grandstand provides— 


A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 


for any available area 
AT A MINIMUM COST 


This steel grandstand is an absolutely permanent structure. It is constructed 
of heavy steel interlocking plates formed into steps and resting on structural 
steel stringers and columns. The only upkeep is an occasional coat of paint. 


Ask us about the many advantages that an all-steel grandstand has over 
the concrete stadium. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


49 Neville Island 653 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 951 Tuttle St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York City Des Moines, Ia. 


Chicago San Francisco Seattle 
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cases the Rules Committee would pro- 
hibit that particular practice the next 
year. One way, therefore, in which 
the rules may be stabilized. is for the 
coaches to live up to the full spirit of 
the rules as well as the letter. 


FOOTBALL IN GENERAL 
Robert Zuppke, University of Illinois 

OBERT ZUPPKE, of Illinois, fit- 

tingly brought this fine program 
to a close with one of his character- 
istic contributions which kept his 
hearers in an uproar for twenty min- 
utes. Nearly four hours of close ap- 
plication to very interesting and fruit- 
ful discussions had taxed the capacity 
for concentration of most of the list- 
eners and Coach Zuppke, realizing 
this, performed a real service when he 
put on his little act to close the pro- 
gram. His remarks were, for the 
most part, humorous references to the 
speeches which had preceded. Anyone 
who knows Coach Zuppke would real- 
ize the secretary’s predicament in try- 
ing to reproduce his talk. His first 
remark when taking the platform re- 
ferred to Coach Rockne’s talk and was, 
“When I look around this room and 
see some of the successful coaches, I 
know there is no such thing as 
pedagogy in football.” 

Another of Zuppke’s gems was this, 
“If a guy can kick another in the 
pants and the other feels honored by 
it—why that’s a coach!” He con- 
tinued in this vein for twenty minutes 
at the conclusion of which his listen- 
ers were in fine humor and ready for 
the banquet which followed shortly 
thereafter. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


At the conclusion of Mr. Zuppke’s 
talk the president called for the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee 
and, in the absence of the chairman, 
Mr. Wieman read the report which 
was as follows: 


“WHEREAS, the: affairs of the 
American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion have been conducted efficiently 
during the past year in giving a wider 
knowledge of the aims of the Associa- 
tion, and theAssociation’s meetings 
today having been-of exceptional ben- 
efit; Be it resolved-that the Associa- 
tion extends to its officers their utmost 
appreciation for their work during the 
past year and in arranging an attrac- 
tive. program for today’s (meetings. 

“WHEREAS, Clark Shaughnessy 
and his committee from the Southern 
Association and the city of New Or- 
leans have done much to make this 
meeting of the Coaches Association a 
memorable one; Be it resolved that a 
vote of thanks from the Association 
be extended to them. 
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“WHEREAS, the work of Sam 
Willaman, George Hauser and Ernest 
Godfrey in extracting association 
dues painlessly and of Dr. M. S. Ben- 
nett, John Thorpe and Lew Little, Ser- 
geants at Arms, has been performed 
most efficiently; Be it resolved that 
the Association express its apprecia- 
tion and thanks. 

“WHEREAS, Dr. Jack Wilce, our 
esteemed secretary, has given many 
years of loyal service for the best in- 
terests of the National Football Coach- 
es Association and whereas he has re- 
cently announced his resignation from 
active coaching; Be it resolved that 
the Association extend its heartiest 
thanks and that Dr. Jack Wilce be 
made an Honorary member of the As- 
sociation for life.” 


The president then called for the 
report of the Nominating Committee 
which was presented by the chairman, 
Gilmour Dobie, of Cornell. The fol- 
lowing were nominated by the commit- 
tee and unanimously elected by the 
members: 


President, Hugo Bezdek, Penn 
State. 

1st Vice-President, Dr. J. W. Wilce, 
Ohio State. 

2nd Vice-President, W. A. Alexan- 
der, Georgia Tech. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. E. Wieman, 
Michigan. 

Trustees: George Clark, Butler; 
Harry Hughes, Colorado A. C.; Ear! 
Abel, Colgate; B. W. Bierman, Tulane. 

President Bezdek and Secretary 
Wieman then took over the meeting. 
On motion duly seconded and carried 
the following were elected honorary 
members: Harry Williams, John Heis- 
man, Mike Donohue. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the president appoint a commit- 
tee to consider future candidates for 
honorary membership. Later, at the 
banquet, President Bezdek named ex- 
Presidents Roper, Dobie, Zuppke and 
Cowell to serve on this committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:20 
P. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. J. W. Wilce, Acting Secretary. 
E. E. Wieman, Secretary-elect. 


Evening Session 


EARLY all the members stayed 

over for the banquet which was 
served on the top floor of the Roose- 
velt Hotel at 7:00 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. Clark Shaughnessy, chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, pro- 
vided a good program of music, inter- 
spersed with dancing acts, which en- 
tertained the members while they were 
eating one of the meals for which 
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Everything needed in the gym 
is found in the Medart Gymna- 
sium line. The Medart boxing 
ring is made in four different 
sizes. Has flush floor plates; 
solid steel guy rods with turn- 
buckles for quick adjustment; 
endless four-strand manila 


ropes. 
Y YL 


MEDART CATALOG 


The Medart Gymnasium catalog 
should be on file in every physical 
education department—it illustrates 
and describes the complete line of 
gymnasium apparatus. Copy sent 
on request. 


MEDART 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 3564 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Since 1873—Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equip- 
ment, Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior 
Line for the Home Playground 
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ATHLETIC 
AWARDS . 


N old tin cup might mean as 
much to tennis champions 
as the Davis Cup. 


So, also, any small slugs of 
metal might mean as much to 
the winners of tournaments and 
track and field events as fine 
medals. 


But they don't. 





Fine Athletes Deserve 
Fine Medals 


and officials of the larger meets 
and tournaments, realizing that 
trophies should be something 
better than trinkets, are select- 
ing medals of artistic design 
and superior craftsmanship. 


The Medallic Art Company, 
makers of dies for coins for the 
United States Government, is a 
recognized leader in the field of 
fine medals. 


Send for an interesting booklet con- 
taining the history of medallic art and 
illustrating a number of medals de- 
signed by famous sculptors. 


Medallic Art 
Company 
210 East Fifty-first Street 
New York 


13th and Chestnut Sts, Philadelphia 
31 N. State St., Chicago 
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New Orleans is famous. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner the new presi- 
dent, Hugo Bezdek, introduced Dan 
McGugin, of Vanderbilt University, 
as the toastmaster. The Association 
was very much honored by having as 
a guest the much loved ex-Governor 
Parker of Louisiana whom the toast- 
master called upon for the first toast. 
Mr. Parker was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and responded most delightful- 
ly. Others on the program were Coach 
Rockne, of Notre Dame, Bob Zuppke, 
of Illinois, Professor Kennedy, of 
Princeton University, Dr. Wilce, and 
the retiring president, William Roper. 
At the conclusion of the program 
the new president, Hugo Bezdek, an- 
nounced the chairmen of the standing 
committees and the district represen- 
tatives for the ensuing year. His ap- 
pointments were as follows: 


Officials Committee, H. O. Page, In- 
diana. 


Ethics Committee, A. J. Sampson, 
Tufts. 

Stabilizing Committee, Dan McGu- 
gin, Vanderbilt. 

Rules Committee, Glenn Thistle- 
thwaite, Wisconsin. 


Membership Committee, Louis Lit- 
tle, Georgetown. 

Program Committee, Louis Young, 
Pennsylvania. 

Entertainment Committee, 
Meehan, New York University. 
District Representatives: 

1st District 

Marvin A. Stevens, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

2nd District 

J. B. Sutherland, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
3rd District 
Stanley B. Cofall, Wake Forest 
College. : 
4th District 
Clark D. Shaughnessy, Loyola 
University of New Orleans. 
5th District 
L. C. Boles, College of Wooster. 
6th District 
Gwinn Henry, University of Mis- 
souri. 
7th District 
John Maulbetsch, Oklahoma A. 
and M. 
8th District 
George W. McLaren, University 
of Wyoming. 
9th District 
Howard Jones, 


Chick 


University of 


Southern California. 

At the conclusion of the banquet it 
was agreed that the Brown Derby for 
the best story would have to be split 
in two, one-half going to Rockne, the 
other half to Zuppke. 
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HE appended list of members as 

mentioned in the first of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Annual meet- 
ing of Football Coaches is omitted 
from this report but will be included 
in the reprint to be made of these pro- 
ceedings. This reprint will be mailed 
to all members of the association. 


—EDITOR’S NOTE. 





Word has come from Dr. M. S. Ben- 
nett of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee, that students of 
the University of Mexico are taking 
enthusiastically to the American game 
of football. As the result of an ap- 
peal made by two students of the 
Mexican university, Roberto Noriego 
and Reynaldo Horcaitas, for someone 
to teach them the American game, Dr. 
Bennett was appointed by the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association to 
undertake the work and is now in 
Mexico City. 





Two cross country runs of impor- 
tance were conducted among Wiscon- 
sin high schools during the fall. The 
sixteenth annual Milwaukee Normal 
State Championship Cross Country 
Run attracted 148 entries from twelve 
high schools. The race was over a two 
and one-quarter mile course and was 
won by Saffert of Milwaukee Wash- 
ington. The Fox River Valley Con- 
ference conducted its third cross coun- 
try run at Marinette. Four of the 
eight conference schools entered a to- 
tal of forty-two boys. The race was 
won by O’Neil of Manitowoc. 





John M. Van Liew of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been secured by the govern- 
ment of Peru to take charge of all 
branches of spring sports. Athletics 
as conducted in the United States is 
making an increasingly strong appeal 
to the people of Latin America. 





Universities and colleges are not the 
only educational institutions possess- 
ing fine athletic plants. Among the fine 
high school stadiums are those at 
Findlay, Ohio; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Omaha, 
Nebraska. At Omaha, the new ele- 
mentary schools are being built with 
gymnasiums. 





Reading the editorial comment on 
the action of the Illinois students in 
the January issue of THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL prompted Waldemar Noll, 
basketball coach of Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, to send in the ath- 
letic code of his institution. It is as 
follows: I shall consider my athletic 
opponents as my guests; I will always 
cheer the opposing team when it ap- 
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pears on the floor; I will clap for the 
opponent who makes a good play; I 
will remain quiet while opponents are 
making free throws; I will not cheer 
when opponents are penalized; I will 
cheer an opponent who is injured in 
the game; I will give the opponents a 
yell after the game; I will never de- 
ride any official; I will be courteous to 
all visitors; I believe that good sports- 
manship means the application of the 
Golden Rule. 





Among the changes in. eligibility 
rules to be proposed at the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma High School 
Athletic Association in February is 
one sponsored by Tulsa which reads: 
“A contestant must have maintained 
up to the end of the week preceding 
that in which the contest occurs pass- 
ing grades requiring a minimum of 
twenty regular school recitations a 
week.” 





(Continued from page 11) 


your own ends. The best time to beat 
your man is when he is exerting him- 
self in the way you want him to go. 


Deceive him as much as possible by 
false moves, starts, etc. Don’t tele- 
graph your contemplated moves with 
your eyes. ; 

After exercising, a good, thorough 
bath is most essential; use plenty of 
soap; a rub down with common barrel 
salt is a good plan. This not only aids 
in cleansing the body but toughens the 
skin and invigorates one. 

Clothing used while wrestling 
should always be kept clean to prevent 
infections of cuts or abrasions. 

Have cuts, scratches, mat burns, 
boils, etc., taken care of immediately 
upon contraction; delay may cause 
more serious complications. 





Professional Basketball 


By W. Guy Morrison 
State Teachers’ College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J. 


HE type of basketball played by 

the professional teams of the east 
today is in some instances similar to, 
but in most cases very different from, 
the type employed by most college 
teams. In the first place the game is 
much rougher, there being more bod- 
ily contact. Instead of trying to avoid 
contact they use an intentional block. 
According to their rules, as compared 
with those used by the college teams, 
they can afford to play this style of 
ball and even foul more. In accord- 
ance with their rules a free throw shall 
be given only when a foul is committed 
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Fifth Annual 


TEXAS RELAY GAMES 


University of Texas—Austin 





March 29, 1929 


(Summer Weather in Texas) 
Opening Outdoor Relays of America 


Relays and Special Events for 
Universities—Colleges—Jr. Colleges—Academies—High Schools 


For Information Write 


GLEN L. HIGGINS, Manager Fifth Annual Texas Relays 











The market is flooded with “marvelous” secret formulae liniments, containing 
anything from melted Roquefort cheese to the juice of potato bugs. Most coaches 
and trainers want to know what's back of the smell and color. 


Ten years ago when we launched our ATSCO LINIMENTS we had the choice of 


getting up some secret concoctions or putting out the best and baptising it honestly. 


The RUB-DOWN and HOT-STUFF LINIMENTS we feature are not my formulae. 
They are the liniments which have been favored by intelligent trainers long before 


ATSCO was born. 


The ingredients are listed in our catalogue. You know what you are getting and 


why. Perhaps that is why hundreds of schools swear by ATSCO LINIMENTS. 


West Point writes for a sample. Within a week we have their order for five gal- 
lons. A few weeks later comes a requisition for five more. “There is a reason.” 





ATSCO ATHLETIC RUB-DOWN LINIMENT.................. Quart $1.25, Gallon $4.25 





ATSCO ATHLETIC HOT-STUFF LINIMENT.................... Quart $1.50, Gallen $5.00 

ATSCO SKIN-HARDENING COMPOUND...................--.....Pint $1.00, Quare $1.75 

Aw ; rainers Sons ( O 
35 Howard St. New York, N. Y. e 
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AN IMPORTED ENGLISH 
TRACK 
SHOE 


We admit some faults 
in this shoe sold last 
season but they have 
been eliminated and we 
now consider it fully 
perfected. 





$500 


Features THE 


Hand Made 


Hand Sewn MANFIELD 


Mi f French Waxed Calf 
Hie ot io FLEETFOOT 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction 


Fleetfoot Jumping and Field Shoe, $6.00 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


MITCHELL & NESS 


1223 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Let Us Discuss NOW ‘The Center” 


RCH 


Guaranteed &® 


TICES 


For Your Spring 
Events 


Getting in touch with us 
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The “CENTER” is one of the newer 


items from the shops of 








well before the season opens . 
will enable us to suggest Josten 8 
ideas that are saving money : 
and bother to other athletic Treasure Craft Jewelers 
directors and managers. Our January Supplement 
And placing your ticket povne 2 ape Dirsng 
order early gives you our 
best service and lowest 
prices. Send samples for A post card will bring one 
quotations. 
. THE JOSTEN 
The Arcus Ticket Company MANvuFAcTuRING Co. 
a mare a — Treasure-Craft Jewelers 
Chicago, Illinois Owatonna, Minnesota 
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against a player in possession of the 
ball, but a foul shall be charged 
against a player who commits a foul 
against a player not in possession of 
the ball the same as against a player 
in possession of the ball. Upon com- 
mission of a foul against a player 
not in possession of the ball, the 
ball shall be called out of bounds 
in possession of the team against 
whom the foul is committed. Should 
a man in possession of the ball com- 
mit a foul, the ball automatically 
goes out of bounds to the opposing 
team. In the event a double foul is 
committed, no free throw is allowed 
and the ball becomes a jump ball at 
the point of the foul. 

A player who is fouled in the act 
of shooting a basket and misses shall 
be allowed two free throws and a foul 
charged against the player committing 
said foul. In the event the player 
scores the basket he shall not be al- 
lowed any free throws, but the player 
committing the foul shall have the 
foul charged against him. 

A player who is charged with five 
personal fouls is automatically elimi- 
nated from the game. 


Man-to-Man Defense 


All teams play a man-to-man de- 
fense, the guards covering the for- 
wards, the forwards covering the 
guards, and the centers playing each 
other. When a player is too far down 
the floor to get back to cover the man 
he is guarding the team will switch 
assignments on that play. The teams 
are usually well versed in this particu- 
lar phase of the game, and for that 
reason we see fewer short, unguarded 
shots under the basket. 


Offensive Play 


In the offensive work the dribble is 
not so prevalent as in most college sys- 
tems. The ball is kept moving almost 
continuously. All five men figure in 
the attack, using a short pass inter- 
spersed with a one bounce and pass, 
and occasionally with a dribble. The 
five men take the ball down the floor 
as far as possible, passing back and 
forth, the men weaving in and out, 
waiting for an opportunity to break 
toward the basket for a pass and shot. 
Very little long shooting is done in 
their style of play. 

The Original Celtics, successful for 
so many years, had a very definite 
style of offense. The team disbanded 
during the past year, but other teams 
are now using, to some extent, their 
plan of attack. 

As his team gains possession of the 
ball, number 1, usually a large, strong 
man, in this particular case, a guard, 
stations himself on the foul line, his 
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back to his basket, facing the court. 
Numbers 2 and 38, two fast, clever men, 
are located in front of him and on 
either side as shown in the diagram. 
Number 4, the center, usually stays to 
the outside of 2 or 3, shifting from 
one side to the other, while number 
5, a guard, remains farther out on 
the floor, feeding the ball to the man 
ahead and receiving a pass from them 
should they get held up in their at- 
tack, not being able to shoot or pass 
forward. 














Their real plan of attack is to pass 
the ball to number 1, and from this 
position many different plays may be 
worked. His guard must necessarily 
be to his rear. As number 1 receives 
the ball, numbers 2 and 8 will cross 
in front of him, with number 4 also 
going toward the basket. Number 1 
can give the ball to either 2 or 3. As 
2 and 3 cross the first time or two 
their guards will block each other and 
one of these offensive men may re- 
ceive a pass from number 1 for an 
open shot. Then the next time num- 
ber 3 will cross first, number 1 faking 
a pass to him, but really passing to 
number 2, who crosses in the opposite 
direction, number 2 passing to number 
4 for a shot at the basket. Another 
play which the writer has seen them 
use very often is for number 38 to 
cross in front of number 1 and receive 
a pass. Number 3 continues, bounces 
the ball once, jumps into the air, mak- 
ing a half turn and hook, passes to 
number 1, who has gone around to his 
left, and is free under the basket. 
Still another play is for number 1, in 
case he cannot find someone to pass 
to, will take a step away from the 
basket with either foot, jump, turn in 
the air and make a one-handed shot 
at the basket. In case it is impossible 
to find any of the forward men open 
for a pass or he cannot maneuver 
ahead, number 1 will pass the ball back 
to number 5 and they start the attack 
all over again. If they cannot work 
the ball in for a close shot, number 5, 
as a last resort, will shoot from his 
position out in the floor, ‘with those 
closer in following the shot. 
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New Trend in Trainers 


By S. E. Bilik, M. D. 


rather have a team with a mod- 

erate knowledge of football 
technique, but one thoroughly condi- 
tioned physically, than a team satu- 
rated with the science and art, yet un- 
fit to withstand the wear and tear of 
a punishing contest. The vital impor- 
tance of intelligent, scientific training, 
conditioning, and the care of athletic 
injuries is just beginning to be fully 
appreciated by those in charge of com- 
petitive sports. 

How often have we seen a team flash 
a brilliant display of offense and de- 
fense in the first part of a game, only 
to be ultimately overwhelmed and 
slaughtered by the persistent pound- 
ing of a less brilliant but more durable 
opponent! How many teams start a 
season with glittering prospects, only 
to see the squad decimated by stale- 
ness, lack of condition, and injuries! 
Bill Roper’s statement will be echoed 
by thousands of coaches who wear an 
average size hat and can see daylight. 

From the very beginning of the ath- 
letic “boom,” there has been a definite 
tendency to stress the importance of 
skillful coaching to the neglect of 
other phases which are just as vital in 
the development of successful teams. 
Schools have chosen their coaches with 
the care and zeal of a lover selecting 
an engagement ring, but any old hide- 
wringing ex-bartender has answered 
the purpose of a trainer. 

Bitter experience has driven home 
the fact that it takes more than a 
Zuppke, a Warner, a Jones or a Rockne 
to produce winners. Appreciating the 
importance of the proper kind of ma- 
terial, schools proceeded in various and 
devious ways to solve this problem. 
Having obtained the invaluable jewels 
the inevitable next step was an effort 
to nurture, protect and preserve them. 
Stars wrapped in bandages and bal- 
ancing on crutches may be a sight of 
joy to the hero-worshiping co-ed, but 
they are a miserable heartache to the 
coach who is expected to produce. 

Thus, under the stress of ever in- 
creasing competition, coaches began to 
pay more and more attention to prob- 
lems of conditioning and training. 
Toughening drills were brought forth 
to increase the hardihood and the en- 
durance of the athletes. Clever sup- 
ports and protections were devised to 
anticipate injuries. Realizing the im- 
portance of prompt and proper care 


B= ROPER says that he would 


of injuries, the harassed coaches be- 
gan to look with disfavor on the old- 
fashioned, corn-beef-faced, drinking, 
swearing, spitting, know-it-all ditch 
digger, masquerading as the team 
trainer. 

Where there is a demand, there will 
be a supply, the economics professor 
assures us. Attracted by decent sal- 
aries and the assurance of steady em- 
ployment, a new type of man has en- 
tered the field of training. Frank 
Wandle of the Army, Charlie Hoyt of 
Michigan, Tad Gormley of Louisiana 
State, Frank Kavanaugh of St. Law- 
rence University, Archie Hahn of 
Princeton—here we have representa- 
tives of a new school of trainers, men 
who have raised the status of the posi- 
tion from that of a despised rubber 
to that of an honored profession. 


For that is what scientific training 
is, a definite profession of exacting 
responsibilities, requiring a thorough 
preparatory education, intelligent ap- 
plication of one’s theoretical knowl- 
edge, considerable practical experi- 
ence, and the right mental set-up. A 
trainer must know anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, diet, massage, bandaging, hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy, conditioning 
problems and the care of athletic in- 
juries—and know them thoroughly. 
He needs to be a thorough-going man, 
even-tempered, patient, clean in mind 
and body, optimistic, resourceful, co- 
operative, tolerant, calm under fire, a 
good mixer and yet not too good a one, 
since “familiarity breeds contempt.” 
The boys must have confidence in him 
and his ability to care for them prop- 


- erly—and this confidence can only be 


based on actual possession of the re- 
quired qualifications for the position, 
and the dignified attitude of a profes- 
sional man. The athlete has neither 
confidence nor respect for the man who 
fails to impress him. The clever 
trainer appreciates his limitations and 
carefully avoids encroaching on the 
domain of the team physician, with 
whom he must co-operate wholeheart- 
edly. Finally the trainer must never 
permit himself to become smug and 
self-satisfied—no one knows so much 
that he cannot learn any more. 

The athletic director of a large mid- 
western university writes to me, ask- 
ing that I recommend a trainer. 
“. . we want a well educated man 
of fine personality, even with moderate 
experience, rather than a blustering 
ignoramus with a long record of serv- 
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ice... .” Thus the trend is definite, 
the schools are looking for the new 
type of trainer. The best source for 
such trainers is among the osteopaths, 
masseurs, physiotherapy aids, and of 
course graduate physical directors who 
choose to combine the practice of 
training with some coaching specialty. 
Any one of these will probably need 
some special additional study, which is 
readily available in the form of text- 
books, summer courses, and magazine 
articles. As far as the osteopaths are 
concerned, one need not fear that they 
will limit themselves to such manipu- 
lative treatment as their dogma calls 
for. I have found that osteopaths in 
the training profession very quickly 
become worse “medicine” men than 
the regular school practitioners. We 
have still to find something “natural” 
that will replace an antiseptic, a heal- 
ing ointment, or a laxative. 


A great number of schools cannot 
afford the expense incidental to the 
hiring of a trainer, and we thus have 
the coach acting as the team trainer. 
This condition exists in thousands of 
schools. Zuppke preaches that the 
coach doing his own training gains a 
psychological advantage in that it 
brings him in close personal contact 
with the boys. Now, if a job is to be 
done it may as well be done well. 
Coaches should endeavor to make a 
pretty thorough study of training 
problems and the proper care of ath- 
letic injuries. At times it is possible 
and advisable to assign the task of 
caring for the boys to another mem- 
ber of the athletic staff, or in a pinch 
to an intelligent student assistant. 

In this respect it is interesting to 
note how many schools still neglect 
training and care of injuries almost 
entirely. A salesman for a sporting 
goods concern tells me that in a con- 


siderable number of colleges, acad- - 


emies, and high schools, the only train- 
ing and first aid equipment available 
may be found stuffed away in a bro- 
ken-down locker, and consists at most 
of a few soiled bottles containing some 
medications and a roll or two of ban- 
daging. If the injured youngster 
cares to use any of these supplies, he 
is welcome; if he does not, there is 
no one about to care for him. Now 
that sounds almost improbable, Dark 
Ages stuff, and yet I have just run 
across an almost exact situation right 
here, in the very modern East, in a 
two and a half million dollar suburban 
high school. I am treating a young 
man for a severe and extensive infec- 
tion of the right thigh, an infection 
which followed the contracting of a 
floor burn during a basketball game. 
The burn was not taken care of. I 
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wish it had been. Incidentally, this 
boy is the crack forward of the team. 
You may argue that the fault may be 
that of the boy, who failed to report 
the injury. If you have handled ath- 
letes, you know that most of them 
not only do not complain of injuries, 
but frequently hide them. It is the 
duty of the trainer or the coach who 
does his own training to check up 
carefully on the condition of his men 
after a contest or a scrimmage. 

Speaking at a pre-game rally, Pro- 
fessor James Weber Linn of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said: 

“Many of the big universities clear 
$200,000 a year in their football sea- 
son. That’s $600,000 for the players’ 
three years of eligibility. Divide that 
by a squad of sixty men and it means 
that each player has paid $10,000 each 
in gate receipts alone. What does he 
get in return? Only the opportunity 
to sweat blood and crack ribs on the 
field and try to keep up with his stud- 
ies. Why, he ought to have the best 
attention obtainable!” 


To a varying degree the statement 
is true of almost every school. It is 
the athlete who produces the revenue 
and it is no more than fair that some 
of this revenue be used for proper 
care of his body. Athletic associations 
spend thousands of dollars on equip- 
ment, and yet will hesitate in budget- 
ing another hundred dollars on indis- 
pensable training and first aid equip- 
ment. Perhaps I am prejudiced, but it 
appears to me that to possess a good 
baker, to have plenty of iodine and 
bandages on hand, to have available 
some sponge rubber for the protection 
of parts susceptible to injuries, to as- 
sure some form of ankle support—is 
not a matter of debate, but an absolute 
necessity, a matter of life and death. 
That youngster I spoke of above never 
should have contracted a severe infec- 
tion. That old stitch in time... . 
Of what earthly use is all the expens- 
ive paraphernalia if your best men 
are disabled, because tiny troubles 
neglected, grow into seasonal disabil- 
ities ? 

Give training its place in the sun. 
You big moguls of football, basketball 
and track and field, when you drive 
home your pet secrets of success in 
coaching, do not fail to stress the in- 
dispensability of a careful training 
regime! 

Now for a. few stray hints and 
glints: 

Do not attempt to sit up or stand 
up a man who has fainted or is un- 
conscious from being hit on the head. 


In spine and head injuries, handle 
the patient very gently. Rush for a 
physician. Keep the patient warm and 
quiet. 
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A fractured nose should be set 
promptly. 

Go after a cold in the head with 
vim and vigor to prevent downward 
extension of the infection. 

Don’t massage “lumps.” Be sure 
you know what they are. Never mas- 
sage an inflamed or a reddened part. 

“Slunk” shoulders, (chronic disloca- 
tions) respond very poorly to treat- 
ment. Even operations give poor 
results. 

There is no “athletic heart.” 

Aspiration of the fluid under aseptic 
conditions is the most modern and 
most effective method of treating 
“water on the knee.” It brings quick 
relief. 

Flat feet can give all sorts of symp- 
toms referred to the hip, knee, leg, 
thigh, back. When in doubt, exam- 
ine the feet. 

Unscientific rubbing can do a great 
deal of harm. No rubbing at all is 
safer. 

Heat, in any of its forms, is the 
coach’s best friend in the treatment of 
athletic injuries. 


KIING is constantly increasing in 
popularity as a winter sport, par- 
ticularly in the northeastern part of 
the country. The year book published 
by the United States Eastern Amateur 
Ski Association is attractive enough to 
convert many near-skiiers into active 
enthusiasts in the sport. 

Illustrated with reproductions of 
several photographs of skiiers in ac- 
tion, the book also contains articles of 
value to everyone interested in the 
sport, from the most awkward begin- 
ner to the most accomplished expert. 
It was edited by George W. Martin, 
sports director of the Lake Placid 
Club, New York, who contributed arti- 
cles to the December and January is- 
sues of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL on 
skiing and speed skating. 


ORK will begin on the new half- 

million dollar stadium at Ogle- 
thorpe University within sixty. days, 
according to plans made by Dr. Thorn- 
well Jacobs, President of the Univer- 
sity. 

The stadium will be of solid granite, 
matching the material used in all of 
the school buildings. The east stand, 
first to be erected, will cost approxi- 
mately $50,000, and in order to raise 
this fund, life tickets are being sold 
for $100 each, each seat bearing a 
brass plate on which the owner’s name 
is stamped. These seats will be near 
the fifty-yard line. The total seating 
capacity of the stadium, when com- 

pleted, will be approximately 45,000. 
* The stadium will be named after 
Mr. Harry Hermance, who contributed 
$50,000 toward its erection. 
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same time muscular aches caused by a hard, fast game. For 
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Stance 


By Coleman R. Griffith, Ph. D. 


Director of Research in Athletics, University of Illinois 


r | “HE word stance is used on the 
athletic field and in gymnasia 
to designate a position or a pos- 

ture of the body. The runner, for 
example, takes a position at his marks, 
the football player crouches on the 
line of scrimmage, the golf player 
takes his position for the drive, the 
gymnast gets ready for the backhand 
spring, and the diver poises on the 
springboard. In these and in dozens 
of other cases, such words as position, 
crouch, get ready, and poise reflect the 
usefulness and value of a stance. 


There is, however, some question 
and considerable disagreement as to 
the part that stance may play in any 
given skill. We believe in a general 
way that certain bodily attitudes and 
postures may promote or lend grace 
to an action, but beyond this belief 
we do not often go. It is the purpose 
of this paper and of a second on the 
problem of mental stance to show the 
great importance of stance as a phase 
of athletic skill. 


We begin with the simplest case. 
The runner’s stance at his marks is 
for the distinct purpose of helping him 
make a quick get away. The weight 
of his body is thrown well forward, 
the marks where his toes rest give 
him good traction and he attempts, so 
far as possible, to catapult himself 
into the lane ahead. There is no other 
way in which a man can get into 
motion so quickly as from the run- 
ner’s stance. 


Somewhere the same is true of lines- 
men in football, although here the 


stance or charging position is modi- . 


fied so that the hands can be brought 
into quick use. That is, the linesman 
must sacrifice a little speed in order 
to be able to use his hands in meet- 
ing the charge of his opponents. But 
there is yet another and still more 
important phase of the charging 
stance. In contrast to the 100-yard 
dash man who can concentrate all of 
his energy and attention on moving 
in one direction only, the linesman 
must learn to move quickly and pow- 
erfully and yet not commit himself 
wholly to one direction until he is 
very sure that he is right. If his 


task were to plunge straight down 
the field, his problem would be no dif- 
ferent from that of the track man; 
but he faces another task. He must 
meet an opponent quickly and hard, 
and yet be able to shift the direction 


of his movement even while he is in 
the midst of his initial charge. The 
linesman who is caught flat-footed 
most of the time is the man who 
charges as a track runner starts. He 
commits himself to one type of move- 
ment and, before he can recover, the 
play has gone around him. 

Still another set of circumstances 
determines the character of the stance 
of the backfield men. They must be 
prepared to start quickly; but they 
must also, at all costs, conceal their 
intentions from their opponents. Part 
of the cost is paid in the fact that 
they sacrifice speed in starting to what 
we may call a poker body. The posi- 
tion which the backfield man assumes 
puts almost his entire musculature 
under moderate tension and it is only 
under these conditions that one may 
conceal the direction of a movement 
that is about to be made. It is a com- 
monly known fact that any intense 
movement which a man is about to 
make will be reflected in his face and 
in involuntary movements of his body. 
Unless a backfield man can assume 
some position in which his muscles 
will be fairly tense he will almost 
always betray the fact that he is about 
to run with the ball (assuming always 
that he means to start quickly and 
hard). His stance, then, serves two 
purposes. It puts him in a position 
to start quickly and it helps him main- 
tain a poker body by putting just 
enough tension in all his muscles to 
keep him from betraying the nature 
of the movement he is about to make. 
It is the involuntary movements of 
backfield men or changes in muscular 
tension that help clever defensive full- 
backs to analyze line plays. The de- 
fensive fullback may not always know 
just what it is that he sees or feels, 
but he may, nevertheless, react to the 
plays of the opponent as if he did see 
them. 

In golf, still another situation ob- 
tains. Here stance is an aid to learn- 
ing and not an aid to quick movement 
or to the maintenance of a poker body. 
Two factors contribute to driving a 
golf ball. There is, first, what the 
psychologist would call a static move- 
ment system, a position of the muscles 
which, from one drive to the next, 
should remain fairly constant. Super- 
imposed upon this foundation is an- 
other movement system which issues 
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in the actual swing of the club. The 
problem of stance which faces the golf 
player is the problem of keeping the 
position of the body so constant that 
the movements necessary to swinging 
the club will always have the same 
foundation. The point may roughly 
be illustrated by citing the conditions 
which make for or against accurate 
gun fire in a naval battle. If the posi- 
tion of the gun can be held constant, 
other factors such as wind, elevation 
of the gun, and distance of the target 
can be taken account of and a meas- 
urable degree of accuracy attained. 
If, however, the position of the gun 
is often changed, as happens when a 
battleship is firing during a heavy sea, 
the degree of accuracy will be seri- 
ously decreased. The man who at- , 
temps to gain skill in driving a golf 
ball while changing the position of 
his body during the drive would be 
like the gunner on the battleship who 
is trying to hit a target while his 
gun is rising and falling in the trough 


of each heavy sea. Stance for the 
golfer, then, means keeping the foun- 
dation steady and this, in turn, means 


keeping the best conditions for learn- 


ing. 4 
The posture of the golf player I} G 
brings us to a simple extension of 


meaning to the word stance. Given a 
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proper stride. Or, again, the action URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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nature as to carry him straight ahead, 
while the open field runner may have 
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change direction. Trackmen do not, 
therefore, always make good open field 
runners and neither do open field run- 
ners always make good track men. In 
most cases, men who are good both 
on the gridiron and on the track are 
good because they are naturally quick 
and can easily learn two different ac- 
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tion stances. Track men who learn 
less readily find that their work in 
track interferes with their skill in 
pivoting, dodging, changing pace, and 
the like. In other words, they acquire 
an action stance which is peculiar to 
the track and they find that this stance 
is not suitable at all for the variable 
conditions which must be met on the 
gridiron. Too many coaches forget 
this fact and suppose they can make 
a good open field runner out of a track 
man without taking any measures to 
teach him a new action stance. 

A very excellent example of an ac- 
tion stance that may interfere with 
as well as contribute to skill is found 
in baseball. The batter acquires one 
action stance for batting. At the mo- 
ment the ball is hit this hitting stance 
must be suddenly changed into a run- 
ning stance. Measurements have been 
made on the time consumed in this 
act and it appears that many slow 
men have to attribute their low bat- 
ting averages to the fact that they 
have never learned to shift quickly and 
smoothly from a hitting stance into 
a running stance. 

This last illustration brings us to 
the main argument of this paper. 
During the experiments mentioned 
above, it was found that batters lose 
time at the plate because they have 
never seriously practiced the act of 
shifting from one stance to another. 
Some of them have not even practiced 
a running stance. Said in another 
way, the argument is this. Save for 
track men and golfers, most athletes 
do not act as though they knew or 
believed that stances, and especially 
action stances, could be acquired. It 
is commonly believed that we are born 
with good form or that we are born 
without it and the matter has rested 
with that belief. If batters hit the 


ball and get out of the box quickly, we . 


place them on the squad. If not, we 
let them go their way. A little prac- 
tice on the skill that is lacking might 
make the difference between a letter 
man andascrub. This is particularly 
true of such action stances in various 
sports as shooting at the end of a 
dribble, shooting while the body is in 
rapid motion, charging without defi- 
nite commitment as to direction or 
future action, running the open field, 
fielding a ball and getting it off to a 
base, serving in tennis and recovering 
in time to meet the return, etc. 

In those and in dozens of other il- 
lustrations of action stance, two sig- 
nificant things must be remembered. 
The first is that action stance, like 
initial stances, must be practiced and 
learned. The second is that the same 
laws of learning hold true in the ac- 
quisition of all forms of stance as hold 
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true of any other form of learning. 
That is, instead of learning a position 
of the body or of a single movement, 
action stance means that we must 
learn, i. €., acquire the habit, of mak- 
ing a precise series of movements. I 
have seen a coach ask his men to 
spend hours on the art of dribbling 
where each man took the ball and 
went to and fro on the floor without 
ever attempting to complete a dribble 
by passing quickly and accurately to a 
teammate. Under actual game condi- 
tions a dribble is completed whenever 
the ball has been successfully passed 
to another man or has been accurately 
launched toward the basket. When we 
say that the dribble is completed by 
these acts which, from another point 
of view, do not belong to dribbling at 
all, we mean to emphasize the fact that 
dribbling and passing or dribbling and 
shooting are successful only when skill 
has been acquired in the whole series. 
The persons on the team coached by 
the man mentioned above regularly 
overshot the basket at the end of their 
dribbles, or they had to stop some- 
where on the floor when threatened by 
a guard, and look around for an open 
man to whom the ball could be passed. 
Where neither of these things hap- 
pened the man and his guard fell into 
a clinch. The succession of acts or 
movements signified by the phrases 
dribbling and passing or dribbling and 
shooting is nothing more nor less than 
an action stance that must be prac- 
ticed and learned just as any other 
piece of skill must be practiced and 
learned. 

These same facts apply to the act 
of shooting while the body is in mo- 
tion and the problem is particularly 
vexing in what is known as the push- 
shot in basketball. The push-shot has 
this great advantage, viz., that the ball 
is thrown out of reach of a guard at 
the very earliest moment. Its great 
disadvantage lies in the fact that the 
movements of the arms become an ex- 
tension to, or partake of, the move- 
ments of the body. This means that 
the movements of the arms always 
have under them a variable muscular 
foundation, because the body is rarely 
moving in the same direction at the 
same rate of speed twice in succession. 
It is one of the laws of learning, how- 
ever, that skill comes fastest when the 
same thing can be done over and over 
again. This law is partially violated 
in push-shot shooting and conse- 
quently skill of this type is learned 
more slowly than is skill of other 
types. The fundamental fact remains, 
however, that skill can be acquired by 
practicing even so difficult an action 
stance. The action stance involved in 
throwing free throws is fairly simple 
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and straightforward. As a matter of 
fact, if we suppose that the difference 
between a man’s skill in free throws 
and his skill in random shots is a 
measure of difference in difficulty of 
the two action stances, we can say 
that the free throwing action stance 
is only one-seventh to one-tenth as 
difficult as the field goal stance. That 
is, on the average, a basketball player 
is from seven to ten times better in 
throwing free throws than he is in 
making field goals (under game con- 
ditions). A coach can reduce this 
ratio only when he recognizes that 
throwing at the basket while the body 
is in motion is a fundamental action 
stance that must be practiced as faith- 
fully as any other stance. Just be- 
cause it is easy to acquire a good 
stance at free throwing is no argu- 
ment at all that a good stance for 
making field goals is just as easily 
acquired. 

In this final paragraph we choose 
an action stance which lies on the bor- 
derland between physical stance and 
mental stance. A linesman becomes 
a good football player only when he 
has learned to charge quick and hard, 
but at the same time, keep from com- 
mitting himself to any given direction 
of movement until he is absolutely 
sure as to the nature of the offense. 
There are times, for example, when 
the opposition intends to charge to the 
inside of the tackle and there are other 
plays which take the ball-carrier on 
the outside. If the tackle charges with 
great strength and speed and at the 
same time commits himself to a given 
direction of movement he may not be 
able to recover in time to get into the 
play at all. In this illustration, ac- 
tion stance refers to the whole charge. 
It ought to refer, also, to that part of 
the charge which takes a man clear 
through to the secondary. That is, 
a linesman is not a good linesman un- 
less he gets through the first line and 
can meet effectively the second line. 
Each unit of this entire series of 
movements should be so much a part 
of the series as a whole that a lines- 
man would never think of failing to 
meet the secondary defense. But there 
is a still more important feature of 
this action stance, viz., the degree to 
which a man commits himself to move- 
ment in any given direction. Degree 
of commitment means degree of in- 
tention and degree of intention means 
degree of foresight for what is yet 
to happen. But intention and fore- 
sight are psychological matters and 
we find, therefore, right in the heart 
of an action stance of charging, a sig- 
nificant psychological feature. It is 
this feature which we mean to con- 
sider in an early paper with the title 
Mental Stance. 
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